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EVENTS OF 


N Monday last, January 5th, Lord D’Abernon 
O presented to the German Chancellor on behalf of 
the Allied Governments the Note embodying 
their provisional decision in regard to the Cologne Zone. 
The Note, after referring to Articles 428 and 429 of the 
Peace Treaty, asserts that the Allied Governments are 
already, and without awaiting January 10th, in posses- 
sion of proof—in the shape of information collected by the 
Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control ‘‘ in spite 
of some obstruction ’’—that Germany has not yet ful- 
filled, and cannot now by January 10th fulfil, the condi- 
tions upon which, under Article 429, evacuation is 
contingent. Among the “‘ facts already known ”’ are the 
following :— 


“In violation of Art. 160 the Great General Staff 
of the Army has been reconstituted in another form. 

“Tn violation of Art. 174 short-service volunteers 
have been recruited and trained. 

“Contrary to Art. 168 the transformation of fac- 
tories for the manufacture of war material is far from 
being complete. 

“Contrary to Arts. 164-9 a surplus of every kind 
has been found to exist beyond the amounts of military 
material allowed, and considerable illicit stocks of war 
material have been discovered. 

“ Contrary to Art. 162 and to the decision taken by 
the Boulogne Conference on June 19th, 1920, the reor- 
ganization of the State police has not been begun. 

“Contrary to Art. 211 the German Government is 
far from having taken all the legislative and adminis- 
trative measures demanded by the Allied Governments 
in their Note of Sept. 29th, 1922.” (The so-called 
“Five Points’ programme covering in part the same 
ground as the above summary of defaults.) 

Reference is then made to the coming report of the Com- 
mission of Control, ‘‘ which will enable ’’ the Allied 
Governments ‘‘ to determine what still remains to be 
done by Germany for her obligations in military matters 
to be considered, in the terms of Article 429, as having 
been faithfully carried out.’’ On this subject, the Note 
concludes, a further communication will be addressed 
to the German Government. 

* * * 

The Note, as it stands, represents a substantial 
victory for French diplomacy. The most that our 
Government has achieved is, by means of the last para- 


THE WEEK 


graph, to hold open the possibility of retrieving the situa- 
tion later. But even this possibility is gravely prejudiced, 
and will be proportionately more difficult to translate 
into effect, through the tactical errors of British diplo- 
macy last week. For by the present Note France has 
secured official endorsement by all the Allies of a series 
of substantial charges against Germany—charges not less 
dangerous because they are couched in loose and general 
terms: and she has secured this in advance of the receipt 
of the full evidence on which the final Allied judgment 
should, under the Allies’ own thesis (vide Lord Curzon » 
in the House of Lords), be based. To that extent there- 
fore we have allowed our hands to be tied in advance. 
France has also secured, by the insertion of a reference 
to “some obstruction’? on the part of Germany, a 
measure of endorsement by Britain and Italy of the 
French view, that any German opposition arising out of 
the Occupation of the Ruhr was unwarranted: for this 
obstruction occurred only during the Ruhr struggle. It 
would be interesting to learn (and we trust the Liberal 
Opposition in Parliament will in due course make it its 
business to find out) why the opposition known to have 
been offered under these various heads by our diplomats, 
supported by those of Italy, up to last Saturday, sud- 
denly collapsed. In any event the result is a weakening 
of our diplomatic position in the phase of the struggle 
now opening. 
8 * . 

Despite the political chaos in Germany, no time has 
been lost in issuing and publishing Germany’s reply, pro- 
testing against the decision of the Allies, and demanding 
the prompt communication of the detailed charges. 
‘The Allied Governments,’’ it is argued, ‘‘ could claim 
the right to postpone the evacuation only if Germany 
were guilty of failures the importance of which corres- 
ponded to the exceptional hardship of extension of the 
occupation,’’ and the undeniable fact is pointed out that 
‘‘ Germany is disarmed so completely as no longer to be 
a military factor in European affairs.’’ The German 
Note concludes with a significant appeal to the spirit 
of mutual accommodation shown at the London Con- 
ference, and with the assertion that it is only in this 
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spirit that the dispute can be settled in a satisfactory 
way. It is certainly high time to bring Germany into 
friendly conference upon the matter, and the test of the 
Allies’ sincerity will lie in the response which they make 
to this appeal. 


- + * 

German public opinion in the meantime remains 
acutely inflamed. The revived outbreak of Anglo- 
phobia, while once more providing evidence of the 
incapacity of the German mind to view political facts 
in a right perspective, should not be taken too seriously. 
In its most virulent form—that of the campaign of the 
‘* Vossische Zeitung ’’—it represents essentially the views 
of a crank section, which for years past has been advocat- 
ing a Franco-German Entente with a bias hostile to Great 
Britain. The views of this clique have had little success 
in the past, and there is no reason to suppose that they 
will make any headway in the future, provided only 
this country remains reasonably impartial as between 
French and German interpretations of the Peace Treaty, 
and shows some measure of consideration for German as 


well as French political necessities. 
* * * 


The strained relations created by the new Allied 
Note are particularly regrettable in view of their pos- 
sible effect on the ratification of the Anglo-German 
Trade Agreement. The importance of that Agreement 
lies not only in its actual provisions, valuable as they are, 
but in the fact that it represents the first definite step 
towards placing the economic relations between Germany 
and her late enemies on a basis unaffected by war policy 
and sentiment. Its advantages have been widely recog- 
nized in Germany; but it has naturally been the target 
of embittered attacks, and these are now likely to be 
intensified. The effect of the new situation on Franco- 
German trade negotiations has already made itself 
clearly felt. Meanwhile, Germany will regain, on 
January 10th, her freedom with regard to tariffs, and 
it is announced that most-favoured-nation treatment will 
only be accorded on a basis of reciprocity. There has 
been some discussion as to whether the 26 per cent. 
reparations recovery duty in Great Britain constitutes 
a breach of most-favoured-nation treatment; but it is 
understood that, in view of the recent negotiations in 
London, the German Government will accord most- 
favoured-nation treatment to all British goods, and to 
the goods of all Dominions and Colonies, except those 
from Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, where 
similar treatment is not applied to German exports. 

* * * 

Signor Mussolini has at length abandoned, finally, 
all pretence to constitutionalism. It would be idle to 
describe his new Press measures as a rigid censorship ; he 
has simply seen to it that any paper which could possibly 
publish anything damaging shall be temporarily sus- 
pended, and that any criticism of himself, his Govern- 
ment, or his party shall be sifted at the source. The 
suppression of clubs and organizations unfavourable to 
the Government, arrests, and domiciliary searches are 
the order of the day, and there are ugly rumours as to 
the disappearance of Opposition leaders. These are not 
the acts of a man who has confidence in the results of the 
coming elections, and Signor Mussolini’s latest public 
utterance is a simple admission that he proposes to meet 
arguments with force. With a show of bravado, he 
admits also his personal responsibility for Fascist 
violence in the past. By his own words let him be 
judged. The Italian people were ready to condone some 
excesses on the part of a man who restored order to a 
country deeply agitated by the progress of revolutionary 
communism ; they were content that force should be met 


by force; they will not be content to see violence erected 
into a permanent principle of government. The resigna- 
tion of the Liberal Ministers leaves Fascismo isolated, 
and only the dissensions of his opponents can maintain 
Signor Mussolini in power. It is significant, therefore, 
that a strong section of the ‘‘ Aventine’’ Opposition 
favours a return to the Chamber. 
* * * 

Preparations for the Egyptian elections are in full 
swing, and both parties are accusing the other of intimi- 
dation or other illegalities in connection with the 
nominations. These appear, however, to have passed 
off, in general, in an orderly manner. Their most strik- 
ing feature is the defection of fifteen Wafd (Zaghlulist) 
candidates, after nomination, on the ground that they 
are dissatisfied with the attitude of the Wafd towards 
the Throne. Zaghlul Pasha himself, in a Reuter inter- 
view, strongly denies any Republican leanings, and 
accuses the Ministry of gerrymandering the elections by 
fighting on an imperfect register, and allowing nomina- 
tions to be put forward after the legal date. So far as 
can be seen, the charges against the Ziwar Ministry, 
whom Zaghlul threatens with impeachment, appear to 
be unjust; but there can be no doubt that the elections 
will lose much of their significance by reason of the 
events that preceded them and compelled them to be held 
before the revision of the register was complete. In view 
of Zaghlul Pasha’s recent utterances, there seems to be 
a serious danger that, if the results should go against 
him, he will refuse to recognize their validity, and will 


_stir up his party to extra-Parliamentary action. 


* * * 

The Yugo-Slav Government have decided to suppress 
the Croat Peasant (Raditch) Party, on the ground that 
it is carrying on revolutionary propaganda at the dicta- 
tion of the Third International. M. Raditch himself 
has been arrested in a secret chamber of his house in 
Belgrade. This somewhat mercurial politician has tried 
several political creeds, but ended by giving himself and 
his party a definitely revolutionary and separatist char- 
acter. For some time he was an exile in England, though 
the Yugo-Slav Government continued to communicate 
with him. What effect his arrest may have on the Croat 
population remains to be seen. Hitherto, the Belgrade 
Government have not been very successful in fusing the 
various elements of the new Serb-Croat-Slovene nation ; 
but early last year they passed a measure of decentraliza- 
tion which, if honestly carried out, should go a long way 
towards removing Croat and Slovene grievances. The 
countries are now divided into eounties, each of which 
elects a committee with wide executive powers in all 
internal affairs. The real strength of the separatist 
movement is difficult to gauge; but it is significant that 
in various Croat and Slovene municipal and communal 
elections about a year ago an absolute majority against 
separation was returned. 

* . * 

The course of events in Bengal has been exactly as 
anticipated. The Government submitted its Bill to 
extend the Ordinance against revolutionary crime, and 
the Swarajists threw it out, by a majority of nine, after 
only one opposition speech had been made. The measure 
will become law after being certified by the Governor. 
The public was excluded from the galleries, and as a con- 
sequence the demonstration of rejoicing outside was all 
the more emphatic. The speech delivered by Lord Lytton 
in presenting the Bill was notable because it contained 
the story of a remarkable affair—the trial, acquittal, and 
subsequent confession of a Bengali, who was concerned in 
a bomb outrage ten years ago and has since made amends. 
There are rumours of an impending change of policy on 
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the Swarajist side, the leaders being credited with the 
intention of accepting office—a move which would cer- 
tainly have results that cannot be foreseen by Das and 
Nehru. On the other hand, the Bengal landholders are 
taking steps to form a Conservative party which, while 
co-operating with the Government, would be thoroughly 
friendly to the Indian Liberals. 
* * * 

At a conference at the Ministry of Health on Tues- 
day, which was attended by representatives of a number 
of local authorities, the Government agreed to contribute 
£200 a house towards the experimental erection of two 
steel houses of the Weir type in each area represented. 
At the same time, it was made clear that the Government 
had no intention of pressing the authorities immediately 
to adopt the Weir house. This type of house is now 
being roundly criticized by Mr. George Hicks, the Secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Union of Building Trade 
Workers, on the ground that it will prove uneconomical 
and uncomfortable. There is, we are given to under- 
stand, nothing like brick. The arguments of Mr. Hicks 
would be more cogent were it not for the fact that 
innumerable families can at present obtain no more than 
a fraction of a house, which may, indeed, be of brick but 
has certainly no other merit, and that there is no 
immediate prospect that Mr. Hicks and his followers will 
be able to meet their urgent requirements. The steel 
house may have disadvantages, and may not prove to be 
much cheaper than a brick house. Its great merits, 
however, are that it calls for material and labour of dif- 
ferent kinds and of kinds that are freely available; and 
that a little healthy competition would keep down the 
price of brick houses. A more serious objection to the 
Weir type of steel house, that it is unnecessarily 
unsightly, has been raised in “‘ Country Life ’’ ; and it is 
certainly desirable that before we proceed to build steel 
houses in any quantity we should make sure that their 
designers have made every possible effort to make them 
pleasing to the eye. 

* * * 

The Committee appointed by Mr. Henderson to con- 
sider the case of the police strikers discharged in 1919 
thas now reported, and its report will, we hope, bring 
the long-drawn-out controversy to anend. The majority 
is against reinstatement, on the very formidable ground 
that a police force has special responsibilities to the 
public for which the action taken by these men showed 
them to be unfitted. Even the minority does not recom- 
mend full reinstatement, but only reinstatement as 
vacancies occur. The public, we are confident, will 
endorse the verdict of the majority, and also the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Committee that the pay- 
ments made by the strikers to the pension funds during 
their period of service should be used for the benefit of 
their dependants. It is difficult to understand why so 
simple a measure of justice should have been delayed for 
nearly six years. The strike was so serious an offence 
against the public interest that it would, in our opinion, 
be quite wrong to reinstate the strikers, but it is foolish 
policy to withhold from them the full actuarial value of 
their contributions to the pension funds. 

* * . * 

A White Paper [Cmd. 2301] has now been issued, 
containing the correspondence on Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s proposal that the British and Dominion Gov- 
ernments should appoint representatives #o undertake a 
preliminary inquiry into the possibilities of improved 
machinery for consultation on matters of Imperial policy. 
It appears that Canada, New Zealand, and Newfound- 
land accepted the proposal. Australia and South Africa, 
at first hostile, finally agreed to send representatives, 


although the Australian Government still expressed 
doubts as to the utility of the inquiry. In these circum- 
stances, we regret that the new British Government have 
definitely gone back on the proposal. It is perfectly true, 
as pointed out in the Australian reply, that the problem 
of Imperial unity can only be solved by gradual evolu- 
tion, and that no good can come of any attempt to force 
the pace by premature organization. At the same time, 
events since the last Imperial Conference have gravely 
emphasized the dangers of misunderstanding and friction 
inherent in the present system, and a joint inquiry by 
representatives of experience in constitutional matters 
should be able to do good service, by clarifying the issues 
and preparing the ground for consideration by their 
respective Governments at a subsequent conference. 
* * * 


The Secretary-General of the League of Nations has 
circulated to the Members of the League a letter from 
the Free State Government, replying to the British con- 
tentions with regard to the registration of the Irish 
Treaty. As was to be expected, the Free State Govern- 
ment take their stand on the specific requirements of 
Article XVIII. of the Covenant that ‘‘ every treaty or 
international engagement entered into hereafter by any 
Member of the League ’’ shall be registered with the 
Secretariat, and deny that the language of the Article is 
capable of any such limitation as suggested by the British 
Government. The question whether a formal treaty 
between two component parts of the British Empire is 
an ‘‘ international engagement ’’ within the meaning of 
the Article is one that must ultimately be decided, and 
cannot be settled by the ipse dixit of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Meanwhile, the Irish Boundary Commission has con- 
cluded its preliminary tour of the Border districts, and 
the Commissioners speak in warm terms of the courtesy 
with which they have been received by all parties. There 
is no sign, however, of any real attempt on the part either 
of Ulster or the Free State to reach an agreed settlement, 
and all parties seem content to put off serious considera- 
tion of the question till the Commission issues its report. 
It is to be hoped that both the British and the Irish 
Governments have some idea as to how they propose to 
deal with the situation that will then arise. 


* * * 


The intense emotion with which the fortunes of 
the English cricket team in Australia are being followed 
in this country is a remarkable phenomenon—absurd yet 
irresistible. Not since the days of the war has anything 
been the subject of so keen and universal an interest, 
approaching a genuine national sentiment, as the Test 
Match which has just ended at Melbourne. Opinions may 
differ as to whether cricket is an interesting game to 
watch, but beyond question it is infinitely the most 
exciting game to follow through the newspapers ; and this 
particular match, with its many fluctuations of fortune, 
its brilliant individual performances against the back- 
ground of a dour struggle, and the long-drawn-out 
suspense of its final stages, supplied an incomparable 
drama, which enthralled innumerable people who are 
bored by an afternoon at Lord’s. For whatever reason, 
our national pride is staked just now on recovering our 
cricket prestige far more than on success in any other 
game, or perhaps on anything else. The task of building 
up a worthy Test team after the indignities of 1921 has 
absorbed a degree and a calibre of interest which is 
amazing. Cricket criticism has become a branch of 
literature, and perhaps the finest writing which has 
appeared in the “ Manchester Guardian ’”’ recently has 
been the daily commentary by “Cricketer’’ on the 
swaying fortunes of the Melbourne Test. 
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ECONOMIC JINGOISM. 


HE Cabinet, it seems, has decided to force the issue 
of inter-Allied debts. It would be difficult to 
imagine a step less likely to serve any rational 
purpose, and more likely to prejudice the whole inter- 
national outlook. The agitation that arose before Christ- 
mas in Parliament and in the Press was natural enough. 
The impression had got abroad, as the result of M. 
Jusserand’s unauthorized activities in Washington, that 
France seriously contemplated funding her debt to the 
United States, while leaving us to whistle for our money. 
The hint of such a possibility was enough to outrage the 
British taxpayer, who suffers from repressed irritation 
at having to pay America while collecting nothing from 
his creditors; and an excited demand arose that the Gov- 
ernment should assert our position effectively. In the 
circumstances, the line taken by Mr. Churchill that we 
should expect from France payments proportionate to 
any that she might make to America was satisfactorily 
moderate and reasonable. 

But, of course, as might have been guessed, the 
premiss which provoked the whole outcry was false. The 
present Government of France has no more intention 
than its predecessors of settling the war debts, unless, 
indeed, on some such basis as that suggested by M. 
Clémentel (interest at 4 per cent., a moratorium, and 
a writing down of the capital), which would virtually 
spell cancellation with a saving of appearances. France 
has now made this clear at the cost of considerable offence 
to American opinion, and there is not the least prospect 
that British pressure will induce her to change her 
mind. But apparently, the matter having once been 
raised, the British Government does not intend to let it 
drop. The papers are full of inspired statements of the 
British attitude. Mr. Churchill’s formula of pari passu, 
we are told, has led to misappréhensions in France which 
must be corrected. While we must insist on obtaining 
from the common debtor at least as much as America 
obtains, it by no means follows that we shall be content 
to receive as little. The formula of the Balfour Note, 
that we must obtain from Germany and the Allies 
together the full amount which we have to pay America, 
remains intact. It is hinted, therefore, that we cannot 
afford to be so complacent as America. We must settle 
independently with France, and it is given out that Mr. 
Churchill means to press the matter at the Financial 
Conference, and generally to maintain an attitude of the 
utmost “ firmness.’’ 

The most deplorable feature of the situation is that 
this attitude undoubtedly represents the prevailing mood 
of British public opinion. The debate last month in the 
House of Commons revealed a novel and curious com- 
petition between the parties in economic jingoism. It 
was a Liberal amendment to the Address which origi- 
nated the discussion; and Mr. Lloyd George points to 
it proudly as a striking instance of how a tiny handful 
of resolute members can force a lethargic Government to 
attend to vital issues. Mr. Snowden described the policy 
of the Balfour Note as “too generous’’; Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald boasted of the fact that he had firmly refused 
to compromise our position in regard to inter-Allied debts 
at the time of the London Conference. From every 
quarter the Government was exhorted to be firm. 
Memories are so short that perhaps few people appreciate 
what a hardening of opinion this represents. Two and 
a half years ago, as correspondents have pointed out in 
these columns, Mr. Asquith, on behalf of the Liberal 
Party, advocated the cancellation of the debt due to us 
from France, in return for a real Reparations settlement, 
independently of anything that America might do. 
Labour leaders spoke in the same tone, if perhaps in less 


definite terms. The Coalition Government at one time 
seriously considered the question of an offer of cancella- 
tion, and decided against it, mainly, it is understood, 
because it was feared that such a move would deeply 
irritate American opinion. 

What is the explanation of this remarkable change? 
One explanation is obvious. The advocacy of debt can- 
cellation was prior to our own settlement with America. 
There seemed just a chance that those influential sections 
of American opinion which favoured the policy of can- 
cellation might ultimately convert their countrymen, and 
just a chance that our example might help them to 
succeed. The chance, it is true, never seemed very good ; 
and supporters of cancellation, like Mr. Asquith, 
expressly argued that we should abandon our claims, 
even if we had to pay America. But it is one thing to 
face the likelihood, another to face the certainty of such 
a position ; and once the American settlement was a fait 
accompli it was perhaps idle to expect the British tax- 
payer, conscious of being the most heavily burdened 
taxpayer in the world, to rise to the height of the 
magnanimous though far fromm quixotic enlightenment 
which a policy of one-sided cancellation would require. 
But we should at least remember that at one time we were 
disposed to sympathize with the French standpoint ; that 
we ourselves in the Balfour Note officially endorsed the 
view that it was not reasonable to treat these war trans- 
actions between Governments as being on the same 
footing as commercial debts; and that the case from the 
French standpoint is in no way weakened by the fact that 
we are making payments to America. It is not pleasant 


' to see British papers reproducing against France the 


arguments which American partisans employed a few 
years ago against us, the cogency of which we then 
disputed. 

It is, indeed, high time that we should recall to our 
minds the strong case which exists in equity for a com- 
plete cancellation of war debts, and which is set out by 
Mr. J. M. Keynes in a subsequent article. There is, as he 
says, “no rhyme or reason,’’ “no justice or common 
sense,’’ in requiring France to shoulder a large financial 
burden, simply because the division of functions among 
the Allies which the exigencies of the war dictated threw 
upon her more than her share of the direct military 
effort, and less than her share of the production of muni- 
tions and war supplies. The same argument applies, of 
course, to our own debt to the United States. American 
opinion would not admit the argument; and our financial 
pride forbade us to boggle about the matter. But these 
facts do not destroy the argument. It is not unreason- 
able for us to say regretfully to France that we cannot 
afford to apply completely a principle which our common 
creditor is not willing to admit towards either of us. 
But in view of the past history of the controversy, it is 
peculiarly incongruous that we should assume a hector- 
ing, self-righteous attitude and seek to take the lead in 
dunning France. 

It is incongruous and it is profoundly foolish. It 
will not bring us cash, it will lose us credit; and, above 
all, it may have a disastrous influence on a none too 
favourable international situation. The French are still 
in the Ruhr, Cologne is still occupied. Until those 
places are evacuated, the Dawes plan, and the whole 
prospect of international appeasement which it repre- 
sents, must remain in jeopardy. M. Herriot’s position 
in France grows daily less secure. Much depends on his 
capacity to remain in office without having to throw his 
policy overboard to do so. When it is a question. of 
evacuating Cologne, our Ministers take great account of 
the exigencies of M. Herriot’s position. But over the 
inter-Allied debts they do not seem to think of him at 
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all. Yet the evacuation of Cologne is a really vital 
point, while talk of inter-Allied debts just now is mere 
froth and bubble. 

Froth and bubble, however, that may easily prove 
fatal to M. Herriot. It is a deplorable fact that the 
adoption of a more liberal foreign policy by France has 
been followed by a stiffening of the British attitude over 
inter-Allied debts. Is that merely an unfortunate coin- 
cidence? Or is part of the explanation of our change of 
tone that we no longer feel that we may have to offer 
debt concessions to induce France to be reasonable 
towards Germany? It is difficult to resist the impression 
that the House of Commons would have been far less 
clamorous on the matter if M. Poincaré were still Prime 
Minister of France. That, we fear, is the moral which 
will be drawn in France. 

Has Mr. Churchill fallen a victim to the insidious 
suggestion in the Press that his reputation as Chancellor 
is staked on solving the debt question in a manner satis- 
factory to the British taxpayer? We trust that he is 
a wiser man. He will soon learn, if he does not already 
know, that a “ vigorous’’ handling of this question will 
not enable him to reduce the income tax by a penny; 
though it may plunge Europe back into a situation like 
that of a year ago. 





THE AMERICAN NAVAL CONTROVERSY. 


HE success of the Washington Conference was due 
mainly to the fact that it was called by the 
United States, potentially the greatest of naval 
Powers. For the same reason, exceptional importance 
attaches to the anxiety shown by Senator Borah, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, 
that a further conference on disarmament shall be held. 
Hitherto, Senator Borah has contended that the agenda 
should include the discussion of economic questions, such 
as inter-Allied debts; but he has now stated that he 
would gladly welcome a conference on disarmament alone, 
since nothing else can avert “a real competitive naval 
race with Japan,’’ which is “above all things’’ to be 
avoided. To appreciate fully.the significance of Senator 
Borah’s attitude, it is necessary to keep in mind the 
course of recent naval controversies in the United States, 
which it has not been easy to follow in this country. 

Prior to the Washington Conference, American 
naval policy was governed by the building programme of 
1916, conceived at a time when Anglo-American relations 
were embittered by the irritation arising from our 
blockade policy. The admitted object of that programme 
was to give the United States a fleet equal in all respects 
to that of Great Britain, and the menace of a disastrous 

. competition was only averted by the Washington Con- 
ference, at which America proposed, and Great Britain 
and Japan accepted, the 5: 5: 3 ratio in capital ships and 
airplanecarriers. The British delegates were unable, 
however, to accept a similar ratio in cruiser types, as the 
dependence of Great Britain on seaborne imports, carried 
over long distances, entailed a dispersal of force for the 
protection of the trade routes which must seriously reduce 
the number of cruisers available for work with the main 
Fleet. 

Outside capital ships and airplane-carriers, the 
Washington Treaty imposed no restrictions on new con- 
struction, except as to the size and armament of cruisers, 
and at the end of 1922 Mr. Denby, Secretary to the 
Navy, stated in his report that the United States should 
pursue the 1916 policy of creating “a navy second to 
none, and in conformity with the ratio for capital ships 
established by the Treaty for the limitation of naval 


armaments.’’ The significance of this proposal lay in 
the fact that, as already explained, it would really give 
the United States a decided preponderance in effective 
striking force. 

As a step to this end Mr. Denby proposed that eight 
large new cruisers should be laid down at once. At the 
same time, he asked for large appropriations for the 
modernizing of existing capital ships, on the ground that 
the tactical inferiority of the American designs rendered 
the 5: 5:3 ratio illusory. 

These proposals made little appeal either to that 
section of American opinion which had welcomed the 
Washington Conference as a step towards world peace 
and disarmament, or to the general public, who were 
already murmuring at the heavy taxation caused by 
naval expansion. The American procedure in naval 
matters is that the General Naval Board, an expert, 
advisory body, similar to the French Conseil Supérieur 
de la Marine, makes recommendations as to the building 
programme, &c., which are then examined by the Naval 
Committee of the House of Representatives, who report 
on their financial consequences, after which they are left 
to the free vote of Congress. The General Board now 
proposed, and the Naval Committee approved, appro- 
priations for the eight new cruisers and for moderniza- 
tion of capital ships ; but Congress showed no inclination 
to act hastily in the matter, and the naval estimates for 
1923 made no provision for either of Mr. Denby’s pro- 
posals. Further, President Coolidge intimated that he 
would not allow any supplementary estimates to be laid 
before him during the financial year. It seemed, there- 
fore, that the proposals were likely to be shelved for a 
long period. It was not long, however, before more was 
heard of them. 

In the spring of 1924 the American Navy carried out 
manceuvres in the Caribbean. The fleet exercises were 
in two parts. The first was to test the power of the 
Panama Canal defences to resist a combined attack. The 
second was to exercise the Marine Corps—a military divi- 
sion trained and equipped for amphibious operations—in 
the seizure of advanced bases. 

Before the results of the mancuvres were published 
a Press campaign swept the country like a hurricane. 
Its course suggested that certain groups of newspapers 
had committed themselves in advance to draw from the 
maneeuvres a lesson of unpreparedness. The leader of 
the campaign was a Mr. Shearer, who set out to prove 
that the American Fleet was gravely inferior to the 
British, and little, if at all, superior to the Japanese, 
and he supported his arguments by statistics, gunnery 
tables, and references to technical questions that had 
obviously been supplied to him by persons in authority. 
Then came the report of the chief naval umpire, calling 
for a strengthening of the Panama defences, modernizing 
of capital ships, and additions to the submarine and 
cruiser force. In fact, Mr. Denby’s proposals, Mr. 
Shearer’s Press campaign, and the official report all fitted 
together like a mortice and tenon joint of very good 
workmanship. 

All this had its effect in Congress, despite the adop- 
tion of a more cautious attitude by Mr. Wilbur, the new 
Secretary to the Navy. The Press agitation had been 
directed to the 5: 5:3 ratio in all classes of ships; but 
for the present Congress contented themselves with pass- 
ing the special appropriations already before them for 
the new cruisers and for battleship modernization. At 
this point, however, the whole programme was held up 
by Mr. King, of Utah, with an amending resolution 
calling for a general inquiry into the state of the Navy 
before any money was spent on specific items. Before 
this could be disposed of Congress adjourned. 
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Shortly after the adjournment President Coolidge 
intervened by ordering the General Board to undertake 
a still more far-reaching inquiry into naval defence, with 
special reference to the development of air warfare. The 
Board has not yet reported ; but shortly before Congress 
met the President allowed it to be known, without mak- 
ing any definite personal statement, that he was anxious 
to avoid competitive building in any class of vessel, and 
wished the naval programme to be decided, on its own 
merits, in relation to the country’s situation and needs, 
with as little reference as possible to the programmes of 
other countries. It is understood, also, that he is 
sympathetic to the view that the modernizing of capital 
ships should not be undertaken without reference to the 
other signatories to the Washington Treaty. 

The whole question now awaits the report of the 
General Board ; but it must not be forgotten that that 
body represents, by its very constitution, the naval point 
of view, and that its recommendations have hitherto been 
endorsed by the Naval Committee. On the other hand, 
there are some signs that the agitation of last year, 
largely artificial in its character, has defeated its own 
objects by its grossly exaggerated picture of naval weak- 
ness; and there is, undoubtedly, widespread support for 
the President’s attitude. This support has survived the 
American-Japanese tension arising over the new Immi- 
gration Act. Senator Borah’s recent pronouncement 
will appeal strongly to a large section of American 
opinion. 

There is, of course, no suggestion of aggressive 
designs in the proposals of the experts, and the manner 
in which their demands have been pressed may be attri- 
buted, largely, to a consciousness of public apathy with 
regard to naval questions. Those proposals would, never- 
theless, if carried to their logical conclusion, disturb 
seriously the balance of naval power as left by the Wash- 
ington Conference, and in Japan they would unquestion- 
ably be felt as a grave menace. Japan is already 
seriously disturbed over Singapore; any large increase 
in American naval strength might well undo the good 
work accomplished at Washington. At this juncture, 
when the forces in the United States itself appear so 
nicely balanced, it is deplorable that Great Britain 
should be committed to a scheme hailed everywhere as 
a return to older conceptions of armament policy. 

At the least, all work on Singapore should be sus- 
pended until the possibilities of the new disarmament 
conference desired by Senator Borah have been fully 
explored. The effect of such action on American opinion 
would be great, both directly and through its reactions 
in Japan. A heavy responsibility will attach to the 
British Government if they miss an opportunity to 
strengthen the hands of those who are working to avert 
a new naval race. 





THE INTER-ALLIED DEBTS. 
By J. M. KEYNES. 


OST of the politicians and business men of 

M America—but not all of them—tell us that 
they look on these debts just like any ordinary 
commercial debt for goods sold and delivered. We, in 
Great Britain, are acting on that principle. The United 
States have asked us to pay and we are paying. Never- 
theless, there are three sufficient reasons for not treating 
France and Italy in a like manner—the origin of the 
debts, the evils which would follow on an attempt to exact 
them, and the practical impossibilities of collection. 
I sympathize, therefore, with the distinction, which 


M. Clémentel, the French Minister of Finance, has 
recently made, in calling these debts “ political ’’ debts, 
and the other obligations of the French Government 
“commercial debts.’’ The Inter-Allied Debts are a 
matter of politics and not of law or contract. It is as 
mistaken to treat them as things of contract as it was 
to treat the theoretical liabilities of Germany under the 
Treaty of Versailles as things of contract. 

If we consider for one minute the origin of the debts, 
it is obvious that they are not just like other debts. Let 
me put the argument as it may reasonably appear to a 
Frenchman. Each of the Allies threw the whole of their 
strength into the struggle—it was, as the Americans say, 
a 100 per cent. war. But—wisely and properly—they did 
not all use their strength in the same way. For example, 
the effort of France was mainly military. On account of 
the number of men she put into the field in proportion to 
her population, and because part of France was occupied 
by the enemy, France did not possess, after the first year, 
sufficient economic strength to equip her armies and feed 
her people, as well as to fight. Our military effort, 
though very great, was not so great as that of France; 
but our naval effort was much greater than hers; 
and our financial effort also was far greater, since it 
fell on us—until America came into the war—to use our 
wealth and our industrial strength to help to equip and 
feed the other Allies. America’s effort, on the 
other hand, was mainly financial. Both absolutely 
and in proportion to her population, her military 
effort, measured by the number of men she placed in the 
field and by her casualties,—important though it was to 
the result—was on an altogether smaller scale. On the 
other hand, the part which America played in equipping 
and feeding the Allies was enormous, and we could not, 
without such help, have won the war. Thus each Ally 
made essential contributions to the result. But they did 
not all make them in the same way. 

Now it has never occurred to us or to America to 
charge France and Italy for the British or American 
shells fired off from British or American guns. Yet, 
when British or American shells were fired off from 
French or Italian guns, the real cost to us or to America 
was much less, since France and Italy supplied the 
gunners, suffered the casualties, and are paying the pen- 
sions. Yet in this case we propose to charge France and 
Italy for the shells. In fact, when American men and 
guns and shells had time to reach the front, so that 
France was wholly relieved within the sector which they 
took over, there is no idea in anyone’s mind that France 
should be charged money for the aid which America thus 
gave to her. When Great Britain sent men as well as 
supplies to the Italian front, there is no idea of charging 
Italy anything. But when the American men and guns 
had not reached the front, and only American shells or 
American wheat or American petrol reached the French 
Armies, so that France had to find the men to use the 
equipment and to suffer the human losses, then France is 
to pay for the shells, the wheat, and the petrol. There is 
no rhyme or reason in this,—no justice or common sense. 

Why, then, were these sums lent, instead of being 
given outright at the beginning, which would have 
saved all this trouble? There was, at the time, an excel- 
lent reason against this—namely, that, if the money 
had been given outright, it would certainly have pro- 
moted extravagance and a lack of responsibility in 
spending. A large part of the financial conduct of the 
war consisted in establishing financial controls, that is, 
in preventing one department or one Ally spending sums 
out of the limited total resources available, which could 
be spent to better advantage by another department or 
Ally. It was hard enough for the Treasury to control 
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our own spending Departments, and it was impossible, 
except indirectly, to control the spending Departments 
of our Allies. If every official of the Allied Govern- 
ments, down to those with the least feeling of responsi- 
bility and the least power of imagination, had known 
that it was someone else’s money he was spending, the 
incentives to economy would have been even less than 
they were. 

I have had no connection with the British Treasury 
for several years. But I am sure that their dealings with 
their Allies during the war were mainly directed to the 
enforcement of necessary economy and to seeing that our 
limited resources were spent to the best advantage. 
These transactions were not looked on at the time in the 
light of investments or of commercial advances. And‘I 
am sure that the same was true of the American 
Treasury. If the American public now think that in 
1917 and 1918 they were engaged, not in war, but in 
investment, their memories are very short. 

But, apart from the history of the debts, the 
attempt to exact them now will have no other result 
than to breed international ill-will. We should just 
have the German Reparation Problem over again 
between each of the former Allies. Hatred, dissension, 
and—in my belief—not even money would be the result 
of trying to collect this sum year by year for a genera- 
tion. 

Not even money ;—for France not only believes 
conscientiously that justice does not require her to pay, 
and also that she cannot pay, but payment in full would, 
in view of the history of German Reparations, so deeply 
outrage her most genuine feelings that she would not do 
it, even if it were in her interest. 

For let us look at the demand in relation to the 
Dawes Scheme. If France were to pay interest and 
sinking fund, even at a low rate of interest, on what she 
owes to us and to the United States, it would come to 
rather more than £60,000,000 a year, which is almost 
exactly equal to the whole of France’s share of German 
Reparations under the Dawes Scheme, on the assump- 
tion that this scheme works out in full. Does anyone 
believe that France, in whatever circumstances, or under 
whatever threats, will agree to hand over to Great 
Britain and the United States every penny that she gets 
from Germany, and perhaps more? 

What, then, ought we to do? Looking back, I 
believe that it would have been an act of statesmanship 
and wisdom on the part of Great Britain if, on the 
day of the Armistice, we had announced to our Allies 
that all they owed us was forgiven from that day. It 
is not so easy to take that line now. For one thing, we 
ourselves have undertaken to pay to America half a 
million dollars every weekday for sixty years, and day 
by day we are paying it. This sum is equivalent to 
two-thirds of the cost of our Navy, and is nearly equal 
to the total of our State expenditure on Education. It 
is more than the whole of the profits of all our merchant 
ships and all our coal mines added together. With an 
equal sacrifice over an equal period we could abolish 
slums and rehouse our population in comfort. That we 
should pay on this scale, and not be paid ourselves, must 
influence our attitude. Therefore, the idea that America 
should get better terms from France than we get, because 
of her brusquer attitude, is, for good reasons, intolerable 
to British opinion. It is impossible, now, for us to for- 
give the debts of France and of Italy unless America 
does the same. We cannot tolerate even the suggestion 
that America, whom we are paying, should get better 
terms than we get from those who owe us both. 

A frank discussion between Great Britain and 
America must, therefore, be the first step to a 


settlement. And if I may make a suggestion as 
to the lines of compromise which such a settle- 
ment might take, it is this: Let a certain moderate 
proportion of what France and Italy may receive from 
Germany each year, out of payments made under the 
Dawes Scheme, be devoted to the payment of the French 
and Italian debts to their Allies; let these sums be 
divided between Great Britain and the United States 
in the proportion of what each is owed ; and let this be 
in final discharge. 

It is not appropriate to invite France to make an - 
offer, as the American Debt Funding Commission is 
now doing. For this is merely to ask France to expose 
herself to humiliation. But if Great Britain and the 
United States could agree together to make to her a 
proposal on the above lines—say, one-third of what she 
may receive from Germany from time to time hereafter 
—there is a chance of an honourable settlement. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


HERE has been a good deal of comment on 

the unmeasured attack which Mr. Lloyd 

George made on Monday on Signor Mussolini 

and Fascism. It may be doubtful wisdom on the 
part of an ex-Prime Minister to denounce with 
so much emphasis the Government of a country 
with which we are in friendly relationship, and 
with whose representatives we are at the moment engaged 
in important negotiations. But, apart from this con- 
sideration, there is no doubt that Mr. Lloyd George 
expressed the feeling of this country in regard to the 
latest development of the dictatorship in Italy. What- 
ever the reality of Signor Mussolini’s more moderate 
phase in which he seemed to be moving towards a basis 
of understanding with Liberal opinion, his present policy 
is that of a tyrant with his back to the wall, who is 
prepared to destroy the last vestiges of civil liberty in 
the attempt to preserve his despotism. The shadow of 
the assassination of Matteotti dogs him as the ghost of 
Banquo pursued Macbeth, and it is the revelation by 
Rossi of his alleged complicity in the crime that has led 
to the present reign of terror. Of what is happening 
we only know what Mussolini permits us to know, for not 
only is all freedom suppressed internally, but the cor- 
respondents who are suspected of hostile communications 
to the outside world are under arrest, and all messages 
are censored. But enough is known from the Fascist 
sources to show that the catastrophe of the drama is 
near. Every newspaper of independence has been sup- 
pressed, house-searchings are universal, arrests are 
innumerable, organizations suspected of being hostile to 
the Government are being forcibly broken up, and there 
are ugly rumours of the disappearance of opponents of 
Mussolini. The whole episode has the character of a 
gambler’s last desperate throw. 

* * * 

The legend that at the Battle of Jutland Admiral 
Beatty served the German Fleet up to Admiral Jellicoe 
“on a hot plate’’ and that the latter by his want of 
intrepidity allowed it‘to escape has been subjected this 
week to a resounding challenge from Admiral Bacon, 
whose book is an uncompromising attack on the present 
First Sea Lord. Whether the attack is wholly deserved 
may be open to doubt, but the exposure of the legend that 
evoked it has been long overdue. That legend was in 
danger of becoming an historical record in which Earl 
Beatty played the réle of Nelson to Lord Jellicoe’s Hyde 
Parker. A more grotesque distribution of parts could 
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not well be conceived, and it will hardly survive the 
devastating criticism which Admiral Bacon applies to 
each phase of the battle. It was in the first phase, when 
Admiral Beatty was in command, that, according to 
Admiral Bacon, the great moment for assuring a decisive 
victory was allowed to pass owing to the failure to bring 
the 5th Battle Squadron into concurrent attack on the 
High Seas Fleet, and it was the breakdown of the scheme 
of communications that left Jellicoe and the Grand Fleet 
in the dark until the moment for encompassing the 
destruction of the German Fleet had slipped away. It 
is too much to expect that Admiral Bacon’s book will be 
the last word in the interminable controversy ; but it will 
be admitted that the friends of Lord Jellicoe have not 
been the aggressors in the matter. The ill-judged claims 
put forward on behalf of Lord Beatty could not be per- 
mitted to stand unchallenged, especially as they reflected 
grave discredit not merely on his chief, but also on other 
members of the high command whose failures are attri- 
butable elsewhere. 
* * * 

No political caricaturist in recent times has held 
anything like the place that was occupied by “ F. C. G.’’ 
during what, in this connection, may fittingly be called 
the Chamberlain period, for it was the play which Gould 
made with the versatile career of that famous man which 
overshadowed all his other achievements. In the purely 
technical sense Gould was poorly equipped for the work 
which won him so unique a position. He was an indif- 
ferent draughtsman and had no faculty of composition. 
His work, for example, would not bear a moment’s com- 
parison with the brilliant mastery of line which Mr. 
Low of the “ Star’’ possesses. But he had other gifts in 
abundance. He was a great allegorist. He translated 
the political drama into the terms of the animal king- 
dom with extraordinary wit and fancy, and his genius 
for caricaturing the human face was unequalled. In 
private his tongue, like that of another great humorist, 
W. S. Gilbert, was apt to be withering and mordant, but 
in his art, again like Gilbert, his humour was bland and 
urbane. He hit hard, but never without the gloves, and 


behind all his gay jests there was the sense of a man of - 


wide knowledge and sincere convictions, who never struck 
a foul blow and whose sword was never for sale. The 
association of Gould and Mr. J. A. Spender in the old 
evening “ Westminster ’’ is one of the great memories of 
journalism. Which of the two contributed more to that 
incomparable partnership is as open a question ‘as it is 
in the case of Gilbert and Sullivan ; but among journalists 
it is a commonplace that the combination was the most 
illustrious episode in the modern story of Fleet Street. 
It is in that famous thoroughfare that the memory of 
Gould will linger longest. He was the Johnson of the 
Whitefriars Club, the wittiest of after-dinner speakers, 
and always the autocrat of the daily luncheon table. He 
did not suffer fools gladly, loathed dithyrambics, and 
had a most desolating scorn of humbug and pretentious- 
ness, but the freshness and force of his mind and his 
fundamental good-fellowship made him the most desir- 
able of companions. When he went into retirement 
something of the finest tradition of Fleet Street departed 
with him. 
* * * 

In spite of Sutcliffe’s magnificent achievement in the 
Test Match at Melbourne the M.C.C. team never 
recovered the enormous advantage which the Australian 
team had established in the first innings. The progres- 
sive decline in the scoring as the match progressed leaves 
no doubt that the choice of innings largely governed the 
result, and the fact emphasizes the absurdity of leaving 
so vital a matter to the spin of a coin. The bad luck of 
successive M.C.C. captains in this wholly irrational pro- 


ceeding has played a large part in the prolonged failure 
of the English teams in their contests with the Austra- 
lians, and it is time that the practice was discarded in 
favour of an arrangement by which the choice of innings 
is fairly divided. With two of the five Test Matches lost 
it is hardly conceivable that the Englishmen can now win 
the tournament. 
a * + 

The practice adopted in Australia of fighting the 
Test matches to a finish has much to be said for it, but 
it has one vice which seems to overshadow its virtues. 
It puts a premium upon cautious play, substitutes endur- 
ance for enterprise, and withdraws from the game the 
quality of surprise and adventure. Cricket, both here 
and in Australia, needs a tonic rather than a sleeping 
draught. The tendency of batsmen to cultivate the art 
of defence at the expense of the art of attack is suff- 
ciently powerful without the removal of the stimulus of 
the time limit. What happens in the absence of that 
limit has been indicated in both the Test matches, which 
have proceeded at a funereal pace. The second match 
occupied seven days, and the rate of scoring did not on 
the average reach fifty runs, or twenty-five runs per 
man, per hour. In one case an Australian player was 
at the wicket well over two hours for 32 runs, and the 
longueurs must at times have seemed interminable. 
Had the weather been bad or the wicket difficult there 
would have been some excuse for this slow rate of pro- 
gression, but until the later stages of the game the wicket 
was perfect, and throughout the weather conditions were 
favourable. In these circumstances the pace was inex- 
cusable. It may be argued that the astonishing attend- 
ances at the match at Melbourne show that the 
Australian public like their cricket in this leisurely 
fashion ; but I am satisfied that so far as this country 
is concerned what is needed to put new life into the game 
is the quickening of its tempo and the recovery of the 
more spirited methods of the past. It may be advisable 
to extend the time limit of Test matches at home to four 
days to avoid the excessive proportion of drawn games, 
but the experience in Australia should not encourage us 
to follow a practice which clearly puts a heavy drag on 
the game. 

A. G. G. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


Siz,—It seems like an old-fashioned title, but the argu- 
ment which Mr. Julian Huxley uses to “ pave the way for 
a single underlying philosophy of life—or religion” is an 
old-fashioned argument. It was very popular in the Vic- 
torian epoch. It set out then, as it does in his hands, “ to 
banish intolerance, and to make a living and active tolerance 
one of the great virtues.” It did not succeed then, and in 
Mr. Huxley’s brilliant manner it succeeds no better, for 
behind this assumption of a “living and active tolerance” 
is a thoroughgoing intolerance. There is no place for a 
creed, either orthodox or heterodox. There is a “living 
function of the personality itself’? which is to be trained 
or refined. By whom or by what this training or refining is 
to be done is not suggested. It cannot be by God, for that 
would involve a creed. It cannot be by other men, for that 
would involve “the idea of religion as a spiritual pill, 
external and potent product of a divine apothecary.” Thus 
we come to the isolated desolation of desolations, the indi- 
vidual soul alone, self-tolerant, of course, but apart from 
everything outside it. William James told us of it years 
ago, in his definition of religion, “the feelings, acts, and 
experiences of individual men in their solitude, so far as 
they apprehend themselves to stand in relation to whatever 
they may consider the Divine.’”’ That goes much farther 
than Mr. Huxley. With him even a vague hint at ‘“ what- 
ever they may consider the Divine ” is an act of intolerance, 
one of the multiplicity of creeds which is “ fantastically 
ludicrous.” 
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It is a popular belief, let us admit. It has thousands 
of votaries. But is it really the full aspiration of the human 
soul, or is Miss Evelyn Underhill nearer the truth when she 
says, ‘‘ Each God-intoxicated soul achieving transcendence 
owes something to its predecessors and contemporaries” ? 
Or later on when she says that ‘‘ the next most natural and 
fruitful movement after such a personal discovery of abiding 
Reality, such a transfiguration of life, is always back towards 
our fellow-men, to learn more from them, to unite with them, 
to help them—anyhow to reaffirm our solidarity with them ”’? 
That seems to be a healthier note. It seems to be more 
human. It seems to suggest something more than the 
isolated tolerance which really means separated indepen- 
dence. It offers more to anxious and thoughtful men, who 
do see some problems of race and nation and history and 
social intent and social fulfilment. It does seem to suggest 
some possibility of surrender and sacrifice for others, some 
regard for the righteousness of the rights of others, some 
conception of tolerance which will affirm not only my right 
to disbelieve but my neighbour’s right to believe. 

It is my neighbour’s right to believe which is at stake. 
The newer Agnosticism is not content with its own 
impotence to believe; it protests against my neighbour’s 
mental process which leads him to think that of the two 
beliefs it is easier to believe in God than in “a single 
underlying philosophy of life for the whole of civilized 
humanity.” Why narrow it to the “civilized” portion of 
humanity? Who is “ civilized”? Does this all-embracing 
religion find its limits of exclusion at the Eastern side, the 
poor Indian, or at its Western side, the enlightened Los 
Angelean? Or am I, in my blindness, to accept “ civiliza- 
tion” as the blessed word in lieu of the ‘“ homoousion ”’ 
which worried my fathers ? 

It looks like a Creed which has crept back again. It 
looks as if one of the most brilliant minds of our time has 
led us in a circle and as if we are back again at the beginning. 
Apparently, whatever we may think of religion, it is a bind- 
ing force. That is what the word means. It binds someone 
together. 
common bond. That is all we need, for a beginning. The 
philosophers make their contributory confirmation and tell 
us of Group-minds and of developments of the sense of 
Community (side by side, as Mr. Maciver says, with deve- 
lopment of Individuality). It may seem to some of us that 
this is a prouder conception of humanity than that of 
isolated (though civilized) individual entities with no recep- 
tivity towards that which is without, calmly and proudly 
tolerant, provided that there is nothing outside them to 
excite their intolerance. Even listening-in is a daily denial 
of such a doctrine.—Yours, &c., 

Joun LEE. 


THE POOR LAW IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


Sir,—Is it not high time that Irishmen should set them- 
selves to writing serious history instead of propaganda? 

The facts regarding the Irish poor up to 1847 are these: 
(1) From 1700 to 1800 the population of Ireland increased 
more rapidly than that of any country in Europe. (2) From 
1800 to 1847 the population of Ireland increased more rapidly 
than that of any agricultural country in Europe. (3) The 
rapidity of the increase was due to several causes: (a) The 
recklessness of the people themselves as testified by the 
following touching passage from a witness before a poor- 
law commission in 1840: ‘‘If I had a blanket to cover her, 
I would marry the woman I liked; and if I could get pota- 
toes enough to put into my children’s mouths, I would be as 
happy and content as any man, and think myself as well 
off as my Lord Dunlo.” (6) Raleigh’s vital gift of the 
potato made the problem of existence supremely easy. 
(c) The priests encouraged early marriages. (4) The priests, 
politicians, and publicists generally forbade emigration, and 
prevented State-aided emigration. 

Does Mr. Hackett think that two and a half millions of 
people in a small country like Ireland could get the dole? 
Suppose we put the dole at five shillings a week. This 
comes to over thirty millions a year. Could England pay 
it? Could Ireland pay it? 

The Union was a bad thing for both countries, and I 
think a particularly bad thing for England; but more lies, 
or partial truths, have been told with reference to it and 
British administration under it than any episode or period 


It binds them together by some sacred and 


in the history of any country. That England, in some 
respects, injured Ireland is true; that Ireland injured Eng- 
land enormously is also true.—Yours, &c., 

Farm Puay. 


“PLACES AND THEIR NAMES.” 

Sir,—I cannot burden your columns with theories about 
Ryme Intrinseca. I have been there—in fact, the name 
forced me thither—but I have not the faintest idea what 
that name really means. I believe it has something to do 
with prebendal stalls and ecclesiastical boundaries; and 
there is said to be an Extrinseca (whose Christian name I 
have forgotten) somewhere. 

I commend also to “ P. M.’s” researches Castweazle 
(sometimes spelt as if you had thrown away vermin), Toller 
Porcorum, Melbury Bubb, the “in Gordano’s” of 
Somerset, and the many Babylons from the South Foreland 
to Land’s End. And once I stayed—in Cornwall—at a house 
kept by a kind Mrs. Jory. The telegraphic address was the 
refrain of a song: Jory, Lamorna, Paul. 

I am sorry I mistook the point about Shaston. But the 
place has a better legendary name than either modern version 
—Palladour or Palladore. Its first earl—greater, perhaps, 
if not better, than his Victorian descendant—might have 
lived up (or down) to the title of Shaston, which, in a 
Dorset vernacular mouth, is about four times as long as 
Shaftesbury.—Yours, &c., D. 

P.S.—There is also a good name in London: the 
Adelphi. 


“REMINISCENCES OF A STUDENT'S LIFE.” (III.) 

Sir,—In the account of the Hegoumenos, who 
is so humorously described in THe Nation of December 
27th—the poor monks hardly ever escape a humorous 
description in response to their hospitality — Miss 
Harrison says that he referred to the artificial tooth as a 
“guest” or “stranger” tooth. The word used was £éyo, 
which in modern Greek signifies also “ foreign,” as when 
we say “a foreign body.” The old man could not have ex- 
pressed himself more KUPLOAEKTLKOS. Miss Harrison was 
misled by the classical use of the word.—Yours, &c., 

ALEX. Pattis. 
Aigburth Drive, Liverpool. 
January Ist, 1925. 


NELL GWYNNE. 

Sir,—I think your critic in noticing my “Life of Nell 
Gwynne” is hardly fair to me in saying, “ Mr. Dasent pro- 
tests too much. We do not want Nelly whitewashed.” Not 
only did I quote her naive remark when the mob mistook her 
for the Duchess of Portsmouth at Oxford (page 224), but on 
page 283 I say: ‘‘ Without attempting to justify Nell’s 
attitude .. . I am bound to admit that her mode of life, 
viewed strictly from a moral standpoint, was not only 
irregular but indefensible.” 

Where is the whitewashing except in your reviewer's 
imagination ?—Yours, &c., ArtHuR DaSENT. 

Beefsteak Club, 9, Green Street, Leicester Square, 

December 31st, 1924. 


THE USE OF ENGLISH. 

S1r,—While holding the personal opinion that there 
are many questions of infinitely more serious concern than 
the nice usage of words, I must own to a certain sympathy 
with those enthusiasts who, from time to time, urge in the 
Press the need for betterment in this regard. 

It seems unlikely, however, that the average man, tired 
out at day’s end from dull toil to earn the “ wherewithal,” 
will ever take kindly to regular consultation of the dic- 
tionary when in doubt. The object of this letter is to sug- 
gest that the dictionary might—in minute instalments—be 
taken to him. 

If each of our daily journals would set out from day 
to day (under some such heading as ‘Just a Word”) the 
meaning, derivation, and pronunciation of a single word, 
might not the cumulative effect, in course of time, be a 
decided and continuous improvement in the use of words and 
a finer appreciation of the value thereof from regards both 
esthetic and practical ?—Yours, &c., 


8. Frank Sarewoop. 
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“THE DANDIACAL BODY”* 


By ROGER FRY. 


“Sartor Resartus’’ marks, perhaps, the com- 
pletest incomprehension, the most utter con- 
tempt of clothes that man has ever expressed. That 
almost wilful misunderstanding was an inspiration to his 
bitter and negative imagination, and lent his phrases 
their harsh eloquence. Mr. Heard may perhaps have 
felt, since he was to redress this wrong to tailordom, that 
it was necessary for him, too, to give to his exposition 
a distinctive and elaborate manner. He has, no doubt, 
gained much by this, but the method has its drawbacks, 
as we shall see. But first, let Carlyle speak of the 
Dandiacal Body :— 
“Understand his mystic significance, or altogether 
miss and misinterpret it; do but look at him, and he 
is contented. May we not well cry shame on an ungrate- 
ful world, which refuses even this poor boon ; which will 
waste its optic faculty on dried crocodiles and Siamese 
Twins; and over the domestic wonderful wonder of 
wonders, a live Dandy, glance with hasty indifference, 
and a scarcely concealed contempt! Him no Zoologist 
classes among the Mammalia, no Anatomist dissects 
with care: when did we see any injected preparation 
of the Dandy in our Museums, any specimen of him 
preserved in spirits?... : ; ; 
“The age of Curiosity, like that of Chivalry, is 
indeed, properly speaking, gone. Yet perhaps only gone 
to sleep: for here arises the Clothes-Philosophy to 
resuscitate, strangely enough, both the one and the other ! 
Should sound views of this Science come to prevail, the 
essential nature of the British Dandy, and the mystic 
significance that lies in him, cannot always remain hid 
under laughable and lamentable hallucination.”’ 
Carlyle was evidently a truer prophet than he either 
desired or deserved to be. He may well have thought 
that in this ironical passage he had uttered the last 
finishing guffaw of contemptuous laughter under which 
the Dandy would for ever be extinguished. Perhaps he 
did help to kill him, for, according to Mr. Heard, he is 
finally dead. And now, too late perhaps, but none the 
less sincerely and piously, Mr. Heard undertakes that 
anatomy and spirit-preparation of the extinct species 
which, as Carlyle says, was denied it in life. The wheel 
has come full circle, and it is precisely in man’s clothes, 
which to Carlyle appeared the most trivial and insignifi- 
cant of all phenomena, that Mr. Heard finds the last 
visible manifestation of the Deity. 

That Deity is not, of course, one of the older gods. 
It is the modern Bergsonian Shavian Deity, the Life- 
force. 

Here is Mr. Heard’s account of the matter :— 


“Yet the statement that in clothes we are still 
witnessing creation at work, that in the people’s ‘ Sunday 
Best’ alone it is not resting from its labours, that in 
a matter held so insignificant the supreme force of the 
universe is alone visible, that the same dynamo-design 
which once made our bodies for good or ill now seems 
to have left them to be maintained at our costs or cut 
down, is still moving mysteriously though faintly in, 
of all things, our garments, the ignis abyssi smouldering, 
but alone alight, on, of all unlikely altars, a tailor’s 
bench—such a contention may seem to the ordinary 
well- or ill-dressed man simply ridiculous.’’ 


It is with almost religious fervour that Mr. Heard 
bids us watch this final act of Creation, this eighth-day 
labour which had hitherto escaped our observation, and 
indeed was bound to so long as the Life-force was still 
busy about it. 

His thesis, as far as I can disentangle it from the 
coruscating allusiveness of his style, is somewhat thus: 
That in all animals, in so far as they became completely 


* “ Narcissus. An Anatomy of Clothes.” 
mage Se. 2s. 6d.) 

‘Costume and Fashion. The Evolution of European Dress 
through the Harlier Ages.” By Herbert Norris. (Dent. 25s.) 


CC sector chapter on the “ Dandiacal Body ’’ in 





By Gerald Heard. 


specialized and adapted to their surroundings, the Life- 
Force flowed into a cul-de-sac. No more shaping had to 
be done; the modelling was complete and the creative 
effort exhausted as far as that particular direction was 
concerned. To man was reserved the peculiarity of 
never becoming thus ‘committed to a specialized form. To 
him was given, “ strangest of gifts, no vocation and 
equipment, but, if not, at one blow, freedom, innate 
opportunism.’’ This is, of course, the latest evolutionary 
orthodoxy. The body of man thus becomes an unclosed 
conduit of the Life-Force which flows through it out 
on to his immediate surroundings. 

Samuel Butler, though not putting it in quite this 
way, conceived that man’s tools were the medium in 
which this outpouring of creative energy worked. Mr. 
Heard does not mention them, but supposes the Force 
(the significant F is his) to flow, as I understand, first 
into man’s buildings, shaping them, and then by a kind 
of reflection from their walls to work upon his garments. 
For according to Mr. Heard the evolution of clothes 
follows that of architecture. 

By taking a survey of all civilized society from early 
Sumerian times to our own day, Mr. Heard is able to 
pick out three or four moments in which a kind of 
analogy is traceable between architecture and dress. 
The best of these cases is that of the long pointed shoe 
of the thirteenth century, which follows the lancet 
window of early Gothic, and the square-toed shoe of the 
late fifteenth century, which follows the lines of the 
flattened perpendicular arch. 

Again, in the top hat and cylindrical trousers and 
frock-coat of the nineteenth century he sees a reflection 
of the gasometer and iron pipe which were the only 
architectural innovations of the industrial era. Where, 
one wonders, did the Celt get his cylindrical breeks ; 
from Irish round towers? But, apart from that, these 
modern cylinders are not properly speaking architecture 
at all. They are rather in the nature of tools. What 
one might suggest rather, as an explanation of this 
phenomenon, whenever it occurs, is that forms which 
had originated from the material] and structural habits 
of building tended always to suggest themselves to the 
inner vision of those who made and inhabited them—as 
we find, for instance, that in book decoration, borders 
and framework are almost always borrowed from con- 
temporary architectural forms, and the same is often 
true of furniture. This is, indeed, only a case of the 
well-known incapacity of the human mind to invent 
forms unless structural or material limitations restrict the 
possible alternatives. 

It will be seen that Mr. Heard’s ingenious and sug- 
gestive hypothesis is made to support a vast structure, 
and aided by his extremely allusive and elusive style, 
it allows him to give free rein to his favourite predilec- 
tions and antipathies. The Minoans are his special 
favourites. The artificiality of their early Victorian 
fashions, their flounced crinolines and tight waists are 
evidence for him of the abounding vital energy of this 
people. Even their water-closets come in by a side wind 
for enthusiastic appreciation. I ought not, in fact, to 
have mentioned the flounced crinolines of the Minoan 
ladies, because it is a peculiarity of Mr. Heard’s method 
that he confines himself almost entirely to man’s dress. 
He does not explain the reason for this arbitrary restric- 
tion of the field of his inquiries. He never faces the 
curious fact, which might surely have for him an evolu- 
tionary meaning, that there are periods when dress is 
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mainly a masculine affair, and others in which fashion 
is dominated by women. 

This pre-eminence of display in women is, I suspect, 
evident already in Minoan costume; it is marked in 
Greek times, but has never been so conspicuous as in our 
own day. Our author’s oblivion of this fact renders 
much of his reasoning suspect. This suspicion applies 
especially to his later chapters, and to his prognostications 
of the future, which would be of fascinating interest if 
one had any reason to suppose them true. His idea is 
that what he calls the “ cerementing of the gentleman ” 
indicates the exhaustion of the evolutionary Force as 
regards dress, or rather that it may have rendered dress 
as transparent to its motion as the body was when it took 
its final shape. The Force, he suggests, will now flow 
unchecked on to architecture, and through that to a 
further expression in engineering. Unfortunately once 
more he trips up by overlooking the fundamental dis- 
tinction between tools and those deliberate and abio- 
logical expressions of the human spirit to which art and 
dress, regarded! as fashion, belong. But the whole specu- 
lation falls to the ground if we take in woman’s dress, 
for though men have shown an ossified conservatism for 
many decades he would be a bold man who denied a 
vehement creative activity to the devotees of Poiret and 
Mme. Groult. Here, if anywhere, the Deity has been 
working wonders for our prostrate adoration. 

One might suggest perhaps a more plausible way out 
than Mr. Heard’s method of merely shutting the eyes. 
He might surely have supposed that the Life-Force, hav- 
ing done with men’s dress, was now projected exclusively 
upon women’s. But even here, alas! those Minoan 
flounces get in our way. 

But quite apart from these objections to Mr. Heard’s 
view of the “ ceremented gentleman,’’ one suspects that 
he has got a wrong perspective of the contemporary 
horizon. In his review of the remote past he views 
centuries in a single glance, and yet, when he finds that 
man’s dress has hardly changed for a paltry hundred 
years, he utters a cry of despair at the withdrawal of 
the Life-Force. But at the very moment of writing he 
might have seen signs that the winter of his discontent 
was drawing to a close, and the ice of custom yielding to 
more genial influences. 
Oxford and Cambridge and look in at the shop windows, 
and he must rejoice at the display of men’s jumpers— 
they are really jumpers and no longer sweaters—in Fair- 
Isle patterns, gorgeously expressed in diaperings of 
orange, green, scarlet, and white, or at the Batique 
scarves and resplendent knitted gloves. Or, better still, 
let him consider the rouged and powdered cheeks of the 
correcter undergraduates. Perhaps the Life-Force has 
only been taking a little rest. 

Indeed I fear that, after all, Mr. Heerd is more 
like Carlyle than he thinks, that he, too, is not quite 
serious enough about dress. It is a vastly more com- 
plicated and more interesting affair than his rapid 
generalizations suggest. The psychology that underlies 
its innumerable manifestations is still altogether 
mysterious to us, and a far more searching analysis is 
needed before we can begin to construct theories with 
any prospect of success. 

We must begin, for instance, by isolating the motives 
for dress, as, for instance, protection, pockets, personal 
aggrandizement, social rivalry, and its opposite, protec- 
tive mimicry, sexual appeal, and even esthetic effect. 
There must be an incessant interplay of these in ever- 
varying proportions. Then, again, we must learn some- 
thing about Fashion, which is not identical with dress 
nor by any means confined to it, though perhaps in dress 
it finds its fullest expression. 


Let him walk the streets of. 


None the less Mr. Heard has written a most sugges- 
tive book. The hint about the relation of architecture 
and dress may prove fruitful, as, too, the notion that 
abundant vital energy often creates obstacles for the 
delight of overcoming them. But the Evolution of Dress 
still awaits its Darwin. It is much, though, to have 
lifted Dress out of the region of unreflecting archzo- 
logical curiosity which has hitherto inspired most of the 
treatises on costume, and still inspires Mr. Norris’s book. 
This is, none the less, a useful and well-made reper- 
tory of information about the changes in costume of the 
early centuries of our era, copiously illustrated with 
drawings and diagrams. It would have been of much 
greater interest if the original sources in sculpture, 
mosaic, or miniature painting had been reproduced 
photographically and explained, if necessary, by 
diagrams. These would have carried a great deal more 
conviction than some of Mr. Norris’s drawings, or even 
his coloured plates, do. His treatment of the earlier 
periods is curiously arbitrary. We are told—on what 
evidence is not stated—how the tunic of Neolithic 
times was made and how the hair was worn, but nothing 
is said of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, or Minoan costume. 
It is also a pity for anyone to waste his time on costume 
when he is capable of such exalted sentiments as the 
following with regard to Imperial Rome :— 

“Until the fall of Rome, its history, with but little 
relief, is one of superlative luxury, debauchery, 
brutality, and crime. Manners and customs became 
more and more decadent and costume more luxurious. 
. . . Women’s dress descends from classic simplicity to 
vulgar lavishness. Fashion-mongers of a luxurious age 
stick at nothing, however monstrous or lacking in good 
taste, to attain their ends.” 

If we are to know anything about dress or even 
history, we shall have to make a taboo of the words 
‘*decadent’’ and ‘‘ luxurious.’’ And ‘‘ mongers,”’ 
forsooth ! 





ORIENTAL LONDON. 


T is in vain that you seek a thrill in Pennyfields or 
| Limehouse Causeway. These streets are like 
belated ghosts transfixed by the first shaft of day- 
light, or like the books we quivered over as children, and 
that now have lost their savour. There is no risk of 
being knifed or transported into a red-and-gold opium 
wonderland separated from the street only by a knocker- 
less door and a dirty doorstep. If a mysterious form 
with a wrinkled, mummified mask of a face glides catlike 
by you, his dark eyes alert and suspicious, you feel that 
he guesses your romantic quest, and that he dismisses 
you with an inward sneer. Perhaps he is about to take 
a hard-faced white girl to a teashop, and feed her on— 
oh, not dog-sausages or birds’-nest soup, but the com- 
monplace pastries and coffee that have become an 
English institution. Or possibly he slips down this 
passage to croon nasalized songs to his friends already 
assembled round a crippled deal table. Or, if it is not 
very late, he will enter his dingy shop and mend his 
neighbours’ boots for a beggarly pittance. The unfor- 
tunate man has been over-advertised by sensational 
novels, and you exclaim, like the princess in “ Gebir,” 
“Ts this the mighty ocean? Is this all!’’ His admirers 
have cried wolf so often that if an opium-den were to 
expose itself in a Chinatown backyard we should call it 
a counterfeit. These are not Chinamen; all the local 
colour has been sucked out of them by their adventure- 
story shadows, and now they are but ftravesties of 
Chinamen. 
If you would find the East in London you must 
seek it where it makes feverish efforts to disguise itself in 
Western garb, and succeeds in exposing itself the more 
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—namely, in the: Sunday markets of the East End. 
These are, perhaps, our nearest approach to an Oriental 
bazaar. They are an exciting medley of vivid colours, 
shrill voices, varied smells, and a motion like that of 
a cornfield when an erratic breeze is blowing. It is 
impossible to buy an orange without frenzied bargain- 
ing, personal remarks, biblical oaths, and weird impre- 
cations, all part of a serious game, a momentary life- 
and-death matter, success in which leaves the satisfac- 
tion of having fought and won, and possibly gained a 
minute financial triumph. Conventional buying and 
selling are tame and anemic in comparison. Then there 
is the unceasing flow of verbal advertisement in fluent 
Yiddish or broken English, with an inexhaustible 
ingenuity and wit, a strange mixture of vituperation 
and good feeling, and a roguery so transparent as to be 
scarcely a crime. To elbow one’s way through this 
dynamic crowd is an adventure that is rendered thrilling 
by wicked cabbage-stalks and other slippery refuse lurk- 
ing beneath one’s feet. Over the summit of the crowd 
there hangs, like a fog, the smell of rotting vegetation, 
fried fish, old clothes, perspiring humankind, and an 
alien whiff of ’buses wafted from the main road near by. 

This is the patchwork background. Heavily 
wrought upon it there is much cheerfulness and pros- 
perity in the same panel as poverty struggling against 
moral decay, but the whole is enclosed in a drab, inhibit- 
ing environment where the universal necessity of money- 
making has become an obsession. Hard actuality has 
almost effaced the romance in this tapestry. Marriage 
is not so often an act of love asa financial contract 
undertaken for practical purposes. A man requires 
a wife who will bring him a dowry substantial enough 
to open a business, and a sufficient measure of health to 
provide him with sons to inherit his business and per- 
petuate his name. Several suitable matches are sug- 
gested to him by a ‘‘shadchan ”’ or matrimonial agent, 
and he makes his choice often after a little haggling as 
to the amount of the dowry. The girls, for the most 
part, have one absorbing aim in life, not dancing and 
theatres, like so many of their Western neighbours, but 
the urgency of obtaining a well-to-do husband while 
they are still young and attractive. Apart from the 
fact that to be single is to be cursed, according to the 
older generation of Jews, these girls realize that the East 
End has no place for aged and penniless celibacy, nor 
anything but bitterness for wedded poverty; and, 
indeed, beside such a prospect, even to be bought and 
sold as in the ancient Eastern slave-market is a desirable 
event. 

Yet one is struck, not so much by the strong 
element ef commercialism as by the amount of good- 
fellowship and refinement that have survived years of 
adverse conditions. Meanness and hospitality, the aping 
of Western customs and a strong clannish feeling exist 
amicably side by side. The East End Jew may out- 
wardly adore and inwardly despise obtrusive opulence, 
but his heart goes out to an unfortunate fellow tribes- 
man. He is much more obliging’than the West End 
salaried classes, has a keener sense of humour than the 
indigenous Cockney, who sees nobody’s joke so clearly 
as his own, and he applies his shrewd business insight 
to every aspect of life. The unprejudiced seeker will 
even find cleanliness in the dreary, unpromising streets. 
Next door to a house so inconceivably filthy that the 
stench from its doorless entrance reaches the opposite 
side of the road there is often an equally tumble-down 
dwelling that glows with the brightness of immaculate 
curtains, frequently scrubbed woodwork, and the neat- 
ness of shabby respectability. 


It is these violent contrasts that render the East 
End so picturesque. One sees keen, unscrupulous faces, 
with a thin nose and jaw like razor edges, yet there 
crops up at times the heavy, slant-eyed, high-cheeked 
Mongolic type. Many of the girls are of elephantine 
rotundity, with clear, ivory complexions and deep black 
eyes, but one frequently sees, playing in the gutters, 
black-haired, dark-skinned, violet-eyed little children, 
as beautiful and dainty as fairies. These Eastern girls 
are often dangerously mature at an age when their 
Anglo-Saxon playmates are still children. Their most 
distinctive feature is an elaborate coiffure of Fijian span, 
so healthy and carefully tended that admiration eclipses 
the cynical vision of the early morning curling-pins. 
This may be their sole attraction, but it raises them 
above mediocrity: indeed, there are few wholly plebeian 
and unattractive types. Even among the ample matrons, 
who sit on their doorsteps discussing measles or the price 
of sugar or somebody’s evil eye, there is more often than 
not a shapely hand, an attractive voice, a good com- 
plexion, or an inscrutable wistfulness in the eyes. And 
there are few of the younger women who do not know 
how to hide the spitefulness of Nature beneath the 
magnificence of sartorial art. They wear delicate even- 
ing shoes when cleaning their windows, and a struggling 
hen, fresh from its tiny cage in the market, is often 
clasped against a silk jumper or a fur-trimmed cloak. 
The young men are glasses of fashion and moulds of 
form ; nowhere do you see such elegantly pointed shoes 
or such severe simplicity in double-breasted jackets. 
Indeed, since the East End clothes the West End in the 
sweat of its brow it is able to sport the latest creation 
newly hatched in Savile Row. 

The contrast between self-conscious and immaculate 
dandyism, and, next door to it, bedizened untidiness or 
unalloyed dirt, is paralleled only by the variety of tem- 
peraments and interests. A man who has borne fardels 
all his life with stoic patience will manifest a frenzy 
of excitement over some congregational matter—Yudel 
Farbman’s conduct in the synagogue last Sabbath, or the 
deadly feud between rabbi and minister. Young men 
and often boys fresh from school have one topic which 
dominates even football and politics—namely, their busi- 
ness triumphs and aspirations. But an acute business 
sense is not an original characteristic of the Jew; it 
was acquired as the only means of making himself indis- 
pensable to the tillers of the soil within whose gates he 
sought a sanctuary. The ancient Hebrews were content 
to let the Pheenicians buy and sell’ for them while they 
guarded their flocks and dreamt dreams, and even in 
London slums there are descendants of the old prophets. 
That group of bearded, grey-curled, patriarchal old men, 
so earnestly engaged in conversation at the street corner, 
are not talking business or any practical matter, for they 
are poets and idealists. They are telling tales of 
‘“‘Home,”’ their euphemism for the Russia of their 
boyhood, the cruel Tsarist Russia of the pogroms, it is 
true, but a wonderful country nevertheless, where you 
could fill your table with all the fruits of the earth for 
a rouble; where the healthy air was like electricity in 
your limbs; where you broke the ice on the river in 
order not to miss your accustomed morning swim ; where 
the simple, grand old Hebrew scholars, unpractical and 
penniless, were reverenced as the real aristocracy ; where 
every village had its hero and its living legend ; where, 
as a boy, one sat up far into the night studying the 
Talmudic wisdom, arguing upon a needle point, sub- 
sisting upon beggarly scraps of food, enduring cold and 
poverty for the sake of learning and religion. These 
old men refuse to be Westernized, they are exotics 
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chafing in enforced exile. The younger generation, they 
say, have left the path of their fathers and have sacri- 
ficed at the altar of English tolerance that religious and 
racial individuality which Russia had strengthened by 
persecution ; and, if the old generation turn a regretful 
memory towards the Near East, it is because, while living 
there, they were able to catch an occasional whisper from 


their ancient Eastern homeland. 
H. Mixer. 





THE DRAMA 
MR. TREE RETURNS TO TOWN. 


Drury Lane: “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


“Tt shall be called Bottom’s Dream, because it 
has no bottom.” 


HIS performance of “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’’ is another triumphant proof, were one 
needed, that in the theatre the producer is nearly 

everything and the actor practically nothing. Mr. Basil 
Dean has laboriously collected for his production almost 
all the best actors and actresses in England. It is diffi- 
cult to think of anyone who has made a reputation in 
our classical drama whose name does not appear on the 
bill at Drury Lane. But he has got them there only to 
destroy them. He dominated the scene as the producer 
should, but with disastrous results. Admittedly, the 
production of ‘“‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’’ presents 
great difficulties of detail, but certain absurdities should 
be easily avoided ; Mr. Dean, however, has fallen heavily 
into them all. The wealth of clumsy, ugly scenery har- 
assed the eye from beginning to end, and recalled the 
worst excesses of Mr. Tree. The old device of moving 
the fairies about on creaking wires was shamelessly rein- 
troduced. Dozens of “ winsome’”’ children indulged in 
futile fairy dancing, denominated “ ballets by Fokine.’’ 
The lines of Shakespeare were drowned by the louder 
melodies of Mendelssohn, and “ the two hours’ traffic of 
the stage,’’ ample time for this very short play, was 
extended to three hours, in spite of several of the most 
exquisite passages being needlessly sacrificed. I venture 
to quote some of these omissions :— 


“Tiranta: Therefore the winds, piping to us in 
vain, 
As in revenge, have sucked up from the sea 
Contagious fogs: which falling in the land 
Have every pelting river made so proud 
That they have overborne their continents. 
The ox hath therefore stretched his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman lost his sweat: and the green corn 
Hath rotted ere his youth attained a beard : 
The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted: with the murrion flock : 
The nine men’s morris is filled up with mud: 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread are undistinguishable ’’ (etc., etc.— 
Act IT., Scene 1). 
And again :— 
‘* Hrppotyta : I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay’d the bear 
With hounds of Sparta ; never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding ; for, besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem’d all one mutual cry: I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 
“ THEsEus: My hounds are*bred out of the Spartan 


kind, 

So flew’d, so sanded: and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew: 
Crook-kneed and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls; 
Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tunable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheered with horn 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly.” 

Scene 1.) 


The programme quotes some extremely sensible 
observations of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in the course of 


(Act IV., 


which he observes: “‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ is 
gravely described as taking place in Ancient Athens; 
that is part of the joke. It is obvious to anybody that the 
whole of it takes place in England: and it is perhaps the 
most exuberantly English thing that ever happened 
there.’’ True enough. But in that case the elaborate, 
hot reconstruction of a vaguely primitive Greece, with 
armies of retainers taken off Greek vases, could well 
have been omitted. 

Without the sets, without the lighting, without the 
wires, without the ballets, without the attendant gnomes 
and fairies, without the simpering children, without the 
Mendelssohn, ‘without the inserted songs, there were 
features about the performance we could have enjoyed. 
We should have appreciated the exquisite recitation of 
Mr. Robert Harris as Oberon, and the charm of Miss 
Frangcon-Davies as Titania; we could have laughed at 
the comedy introduced by Miss Edith Evans and Miss 
Athene Seyler as Helena and Hermia. We could even 
have forgiven the gross vulgarities assumed by Mr. Hay 
Petrie and the official view that the words of Puck are 
ridiculous doggerel. But when one of the world’s master- 
pieces is produced with such general impercipience, the 
efforts of individuals to introduce a few glimmerings of 
intelligence must inevitably go for nothing. 

But this particular performance induces reflections 
of a singularly sombre kind. During the last twenty 
years there has been any amount of discussion about 
Shakespeare. We have had the practical experiments 
of Mr. Granville Barker and the wise and scholarly 
enthusiasm of Mr. Poel; we have witnessed the successful 
achievement of Mr. Monck in the Maddermarket Theatre 
at Norwich. We have seen the Phenix Society success- 
fully planted in London and the Marlowe Society in full 
blast in Cambridge. 

We might have, at any rate, thought that at last 
Shakespeare’s words and Shakespeare’s ideas were 
beginning to become sacred even to theatrical managers. 
Yet Mr. Basil Dean, the most successful and powerful of 
all our younger managers, has proved to us that he cares 
for none of these things, and that his theatre is still that 
of Mr. Tree. 


Francis Brirre.. 





SCIENCE 


THE MYSTERY OF THE WIRELESS RAY, 
; the uninitiated the whole subject is a mystery, 





but the great mystery is one which presented 

itself at the first beginnings of long-distance 
transmission, when the Marconi operators, in 1902, 
announced their success in detecting at the other side of 
the Atlantic electric signals from the Cornish transmit- 
ting station. The announcement gave rise to a prompt 
query from that great physicist, the late Lord Rayleigh, 
as to how the rays could bend round the curved surface 
of the earth. Throughout those twenty-two years Lord 
Rayleigh’s query remained unanswered, the problem 
remained unsolved, until, in the course of the past 
year, Sir Joseph Larmor, one of the founders of the 
modern relativity theory and joint leading founder with 
Lorentz of the electron theory, developed a theory which 
appears to me to constitute a wonderfully complete solu- 
tion of the mystery. It was fully formulated in a paper 
read at the meeting of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society on October 27th, and appeared, at: the instance of 
Sir Oliver Lodge, in the December issue of the “ Philo- 
sophical Magazine.’’ 

In those early days the only conceivable explanation 
appeared to the ablest physicists to lie in what in optics 
is known as diffraction, the curling of a train of light 
waves round the edges of an opaque obstacle, the effect of 
which is the creeping of the light waves within the edges 
of the area which, were there no diffraction, would lie 
completely within the shadow of the obstacle cast upon a 
screen perpendicular to the beam of light. It was known, 
moreover, that the electric waves employed in signalling 
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were of immensely greater wave-length than those of 
visible light, which are also electric waves; and it was 
also known that the longer the wave-length the greater 
the diffraction. 

Larmor points out that in the present state of our 
knowledge we could at once draw the conclusion that 
diffraction of the electric wave trains would not afford a 
solution of the problem. For suppose the signalling 
wave-length to be 100 metres, which would be of the 
order of a hundred million times the wave-length of 
light rays. It would then follow from a well-known 
dynamical principle, that if the electric waves could 
creep round a tenth of the earth’s circumference, the 
visible light rays, striking upon a sphere of radius 6 cm., 
should creep to a sensible degree round a tenth of its 
circumference. But familiar experience shows that it 
does nothing of the kind, and therefore diffraction could 
not afford an adequate solution of the problem raised 
by the detection of electric signals at a point more than 
three thousand miles from the transmission station, as 
observed by the Marconi operators in 1902. ; 

But the quantitative elucidation of the subject in 
those early days involved laborious and very difficult 
calculations of the problem of the diffraction of waves by 
a boundary, electrically conducting or non-conducting, 
and such investigations by the late Lord Rayleigh, H. M. 
Macdonald, H. Poincaré, A. E. H. Love, J. W. Nichol- 
son, G. N. Watson, and other physicists have widely 
extended that domain of mathematical optics. 

Nowadays, however, when electric ray signals are 
received without difficulty even at the Antipodes, all 
shadow of uncertainty as to the facts is removed, and we 
can state without hesitation that the rays could not travel 
free, except in straight lines in a medium of practically 
uniform speed of propagation such as the atmosphere ; 
either they must be guided by being linked to the surface 
of the earth or else the speed of propagation must for 
some cause increase notably upwards, which would have 
the effect of bending them downwards. Larmor, from 
recent restudy of Watson’s diffraction theory (Roy. Soc. 
Proc., 1918), considers it unlikely that the ground can 
take any part in the actual transmission. 

When it was realized that the diffraction theory was 
hopelessly inadequate to account at most for more than 
a small proportion of the bending of the rays, a total 
or partial solution of the mystery was sought in what 
Eccles called the ‘‘ Heaviside layer.’”? It was known, 
largely from the study of auroral phenomena, visible at 
altitudes of some fifty miles, combined with laboratory 
experiments on the transmission of electric rays through 
highly exhausted tubes, that the non-conducting lower 
portions of the atmosphere, bounded below by the con- 
ducting surface of the earth, are bounded above by layers 
of atmosphere rendered as conductive as highly exhausted 
vacuum tubes, owing to the strong ionizing effect of the 
incident ultra-violet solar radiation and its persistence 
after daytime. This ionizing effect is simply the break- 
ing up of some of the electrically neutral molecules and 
atoms of the atmosphere into positively and negatively 
charged material particles, or ions, including electrons 
which, as far as we can tell, are simply negative electrical 
charges. At sea level the particles are crowded so closely 
that the average free path, or interval between two con- 
secutive collisions of any one particle with others, is less 
than a ten-thousandth of a millimetre, and it collides 
with other particles about a thousand million million 
times in a second, so that the positive and negative ions 
cannot, to a sensible extent, move in opposite directions, 
and so constitute an electric current; but at an altitude 
of some fifty miles the air is so rarefied that the free path 
is increased to about two centimetres, or about two hun- 
dred thousand times its original amount, the number of 
collisions per second of a particle is correspondingly 
reduced, and the air becomes a good electrical conductor, 
just like the interior of an electric valve or other highly 
exhausted vacuum tube, so good indeed that the current 
flows without sensible loss bv resistance. Yet there would 
remain a thousand million million molecules and atoms 
in every cubic centimetre. 

No definite theory, as far as I am aware, has ever 
been formulated on the basis of the Heaviside layer. It 


was contended that the waves once launched into the 
atmosphere, in the interspace between the conducting 
earth and the conducting upper air, must, in some un- 
specified manner, be reflected or refracted. But the 
ordinary reflection and refraction by means of the mole- 
cules involves loss of energy by dissipation, and Larmor 
shows that to produce sensible bending of the rays without 
extinction, all action by conductive or other dissipation 
must be excluded ; and the conductance cannot be perfect 
or no waves would travel ; the influence, therefore, can be 
only of dielectric type, 7.e., acting upon the dielectric, 
the medium of transmission. 

A sufficient cause for the increase upwards of velocity, 
without dissipation, for horizontal rays is, in fact, 
afforded in the free oscillations of ions even sparsely dis- 
tributed in the very high regions of the atmosphere, 
though lower down their energy would be dissipated by 
collisions. But for ions travelling at altitudes of some 
fifty miles, the free path will be long enough for many 
alternations of the electric force of the radiation field 
between two successive collisions with atoms or ions. 
The travelling ions will, therefore, in the main swing 
freely under the influence of the waves, and thus interact 
without dissipation of energy, scattering by secondary 
radiation being negligible. There will thus be an influ- 
ence on the velocity without sensible absorption. The 
analytical discussion of the motion of an ion shows that 
the electric effects of the swinging ions are a decrease in 
the effective static dielectric modulus of the medium, 
accompanied by an increase in the velocity of transmis- 
sion amply sufficient to bend the waves to the curvature 
of the earth’s surface even for so small an ionization as 
‘3 electron or 500 hydrogen ions per cubic centimetre. 

There must then be a very high layer, within the 
auroral domain, in which a sheaf of horizontal electric 
rays, provided they are long enough, will travel without 
loss by absorption or scattering, concentration in this 
stratum being due to the potent influence on the velocity 
of the free ions of small inertia. It is also found that 
the energy is sufficient for it to be shed down all along 
the path, for the signals to be received everywhere. 

Across the region of the dawn the strata of ionization 
may be deranged: they may be deformed locally so much 
as to throw the concentrated sheaf of rays upward or 
downward so far that it cannot recover the horizontal 
direction in the new effective system. But if that stratum 
is deep, say a kilometre, such dislocation need not be 
complete. These considerations retain general validity 
when the strata of equal ionization are not exactly 
horizontal. 

In conclusion, Sir Joseph Larmor observes, the elec- 
tric radiation to great distances thus involves a sheath 
of rays whose breadth may be only a fraction of one of 
its long wave-lengths, which travels along a surface with 
constant index of refraction, while it has to remain con- 
stant without spreading. The subject thus invites 
examination dynamically. In the analysis that follows 
he shows how it is, and under what conditions it is, 
that the stratum of transmission to great distances is the 
one for which this is exactly the same as the earth’s 
curvature. 


G. W. pre TunzELMAN. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


O™: of the less doubtful advantages of the 





Christmas season is that circuses are now to 

be seen in London. The reason of their sur- 
viving at this time and no other is presumably because 
children are taken to entertainments during the 
Christmas holidays more than at other times, and 
circuses, for some reason, are supposed, in this country 
at any rate, to be primarily for children. But 
certainly there are more grown-ups than children to 
be seen in the audiences at Olympia or the Agricul- 
tural Hall, the truth being that all right-minded people 
love a good circus, even though they may be too old (or 
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not quite old enough) to admit it. Both of these circuses 
are excellent, as, indeed, almost all circuses are; so 
great is their glamour, so almost inevitable their peculiar 
beauty, that they are less dependent on a high standard 
of individual accomplishment. This accomplishment is 
no doubt higher at Olympia than at Islington ; the per- 
formers are almost all first-rate, the dresses are smarter, 
there is a larger crowd of clowns to come on and play the 
fool between the acts (and very well they do it, led by 
the admirable Pimpo). But at Islington there is more 
of the atmosphere of the old-fashioned circus, partly 
because the audience is more “ popular ’’ and more obvi- 
ously “on the spree,’’ partly because the arrangements 
are not quite so perfect and the seats are cheaper. A 
circus, after all, it must be confessed, is essentially a 
vulgar form of entertainment. At Islington, too, the 
elephants are even more diverting than at Olympia; they 
manage to have an air of amusing themselves as well as 
the audience. At Olympia, however, there is a charm- 
ing family of tight-rope walkers, who ride bicycles and 
perform other astonishing feats forty feet above the ring. 
Also—even more thrilling—a man and a woman dive, 
comet-like, their clothes blazing with kerosene, from a 
height of fifty feet into a small tank. And there are per- 
forming seals and performing bears of marvellous intel- 
ligence, a troupe of tiny Shetland ponies ridden by little 
jockey-dolls, cyclists who ride all manner of absurd mis- 
shapen bicycles. 


British painting during the last forty years is repre- 
sented at the “ Retrospective ’’ Exhibition of the New 
English Art Club, at the Spring Gardens Gallery, Trafal- 
gar Square. This exhibition, as well as containing the 
work of present members of the Club, is interesting for 
the pictures by those artists, living and dead, who have, 
since they painted them, become famous on lines as 


different from each other as they are from the present’ 


New English Art Club itself. On the one hand, there 
are Whistler, Sickert, and Steer, by far the most interest- 
ing and original English painters of the ‘nineties; there 
are several pictures here by each of them, though 
Whistler’s three hardly do him justice. Then there are 
the Academicians (should Mr. Sickert perhaps be counted 
rather among these?), Sir William Orpen, Mr. George 
Clausen, Mr. Ambrose McEvoy. Professor Brown's 
“Hard Times,’’ which is shown here, must have been 
old-fashioned even forty years ago. Early works by Mr. 
Roger Fry and Mr. Duncan Grant represent that more 
vigorous school of modern English painting which derives 
from the French Impressionists. Finally, among the 
younger painters, there are the offspring of the Pre- 
Raphaelites and the Slade School, followers of Mr. 
Augustus John and Professor Tonks, and more typical of 
the New English Art Club of the present day. It would 
have been more convenient if the pictures could have 
been arranged chronologically, or at all events dated. 





I was a little surprised to find in the obituary notices 
on William Archer how perpetually his austerity was 
harped upon. I knew him personally only in very recent 
years after the war. He was secretary of a small com- 
mittee, over which Mr. Wells presided, which was sup- 
posed to deal with the League of Nations, and which 
degenerated, or rather was exalted, into a weekly little 
tea-party in Archer’s room at which the universe, or 
anything smaller, was open to discussion. Personally, 
Archer had nothing austere about him. He seemed to 
me the personification of benignant, if slightly 
worried, kindliness. His heart was always, I imagine, 
more in the theatre and literature than in the League 
of Nations. He was certainly one of the few dramatic 
critics who consistently throughout his life took the 
drama seriously. His championship of Ibsen would 
alone entitle him to a place of honour, though his trans- 
lations are, in certain points, open to criticism. His 
“ Green Goddess ’’ was a melodrama of very considerable 


merits. He got his thrills with extraordinary dexterity, 
and the dialogue was thoroughly amusing. There was 
certainly no austerity about the “ Green Goddess.’’ 





The season of the Russian Ballet at the Coliseum 
finishes this week, but I hear that they are expected 
back there early in June. They have not added, per- 
haps, to their former laurels, but they remain the enter- 
tainment best worth seeing in all London. Good judges 
tell me that the Corps de Ballet, in particular, has 
reached a higher general standard of accomplishment 
than ever before; whilst Lydia Sokolova and Leon Woi- 
jikowsky have shown themselves finer ard more accom- 
plished artists than ever—an Englishwoman and a Pole 
dancing this week (in the ‘‘ Tricorne ’’), Spanish music 
in a Spanish décor, and (in “La Boutique’’) French 
music in a French décor, to prove how truly an inter- 
national institution, a League of Nations affair, the 
Ballet, created by the five Russians, Fokine, Bakst, 
Benois, Stravinsky, and Diaghileff, has now become. 


The two new ballets presented, ‘‘ The Blue Train ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Faithful Shepherdess,’’ are both from the 
choregraphic repertoire which La Nijinska has deve- 
loped at Monte Carlo in the last two years. She has 
given to the full from her individual choregraphic 
imagination and intimate knowledge of dancing—not 
an unworthy sister to her great brother. I hear, how- 
ever, that she has now decided to leave the company for 
a time, and her place as Maitre de Ballet is being taken 
by M. Massine, who has come back at last to the sur- 
roundings where, beginning as a boy of sixteen, he won 
all his real triumphs. M. Massine is already rehearsing 
the company in a new ballet. It will be very interesting 
to see whether his rather futuristic tendencies are 
capable of a further, genuine development, in accord- 


ance with the never-ceasing evolution of the spirit of the 
dance. 


The statistics of books published in 1924, given in 
“The Publishers’ Circular,’” make happy or melancholy 
reading according as you think that too few or too man 
books are published. The past year with 12,706 books 
beats all previous records—432 more than 1923 and 327 
more than in 1913, which was the previous record year. 
Study of the figures confirms the view that it becomes 
more and more difficult to publish “ serious books.’’ Fic- 
tion shows an increase of 314, Games of 55, Biography 
of 111, Description and Travel of 99; but in Technology 
there is a decrease of 103, in Science of 93, in History 
of 47, in Medicine of 45, and in Geography of 38. The 
only classes of books which can be strictly defined as 
‘serious’? and which show increases are Religion (87) 
and Sociology (56). A comparison of the year 1924 with 
1914, as regards totals of books published under the 
different headings, tells the same tale. Science has fallen 
from the third place to the seventh, Technology from the 
fifth to the sixth, Literature from the ninth to the tenth, 
History from the tenth to the eleventh, and Medicine 
from the eleventh to the twelfth. Juvenile has risen from 
7 to 2, Poetry from 6 to.5, Biography (which in a large 
number of books published is almost another name for 
Fiction) from 11 to 8. 


‘ 


Things to see or hear during the coming week :— 
Monday, January 12. Budapest String Quartet, at 3, 
at AXolian Hall. 
Angus Morrison, Pianoforte Sonata Recital, at 8.15, 
at Wigmore Hall. 
Tuesday, January 13. Leonard Borwick, Pianoforte 
Recital, at 5.30, at Aolian Hall. 


Kinsey Piano Quartet, Chamber Concert, at 8.15, 
at AXolian Hall. 
Wednesday, January 14. 


“Saint Joan,’ at Regent 
Theatre. 


Omicron. 
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THE WORLD OF .BOOKS 


THE FUTURE OF WOMAN. 


the victory of woman’s suffrage and against what 

is called the emancipation of women. There may 
even be signs that it has begun. At any rate, two books 
have just appeared which are strongly in favour of 
women returning to the home: “ Lysistrata, or Woman’s 
Future and Future Woman,’’ by Anthony M. Ludovici, 
in the series “ To-Day and To-Morrow’’ (Kegan Paul, 
2s. 6d.), and “ The Soul of Woman,”’ by Gina Lombroso 
(Cape, 12s. 6d.). They induced me to go back to 
Aristophanes in the Loeb Classical Library, about which 
I wrote last week, and re-read the “ Lysistrata.”’ 
Aristophanes was a conservative, but if only all those 
who wrote on feminism and anti-feminism had his sense 
of humour and sound common sense, they would not 
write such extraordinarily exasperating books. Whether 
it is that on the subject of woman one’s opinions are more 
than usually irrational, I do not know, but the amount 
of annoyance which books and arguments on the subject 
usually cause one is really amazing. These two books 
are not exceptions. 


j SUPPOSE there is bound to be a reaction against 


* * * 


The root of the evil lies, perhaps, in generalizations. 
As soon as one hears or reads the sentence beginning : 
“Women are. . .’’, the blood begins to mount to the 
head and the hackles rise. Take this book by Gina Lom- 
broso, the daughter of the famous Lombroso. It is an 
almost infinite series of generalizations: “ women are this, 
women are that; whereas men are that, and men are 
this ’’; women are alterocentric, men are egocentric ; the 
woman’s mind acts by intuition, the man’s by logic; and 
so on and so on, until the mind becomes so fogged and 
clouded by general statements that it is almost prepared 
to accept a statement that all female kittens are altero- 
centric and all male kittens egocentric. That there is 
some truth in some, or even all, these statements is quite 
possible; it may even be true that a female tortoise, 
owing to alterocentrism, becomes more attached to its 
owner than the male and egocentric tortoise. But that 
such statements are not true in the sense in which the 
author believes them to be, and that they have nothing 
whatever to do with the general conclusions which she 
asks us to draw from them, is certain. Her whole argu- 
ment is, in fact, based upon an assumption which is 
never really discussed, for which no proof is given, and 
which I, for one, see no reason to accept. Admit for the 
sake of argument that women, on the average, differ 
from men in certain mental and emotional characteristics. 
Gina Lombroso assumes that these differences are immut- 
able and eternal; they are determined by the physical 
fact of maternity in the female and paternity in the 
male, and nothing that human beings can do will ever 
alter the fact that women centre their feelings and 
ambitions outside themselves, while men centre theirs 
in themselves, and that men use reason and logic, while 
women use intuition. Women, so our author would have 
us believe, cannot, therefore, take an interest, as men 
do, in politics, literature, art, or science; it is a mistake 
for them to try to live the lives, or to adopt the standards, 
of men; their true sphere is marriage, maternity, and 
the home. 

* * * 

There are two fallacies in this argument. First, our 
author assumes that, because she observes that a good 
many women differ from a good many men in certain 
characteristics, she can legitimately argue as if these 
differences were applicable to all men and women. She 


is herself often hard put to it in order to maintain so 
impossible a position. For instance, in order to main- 
tain that abstract study and learning is impossible for 
women and “dulls their minds’’ she has to make the 
absurd statement that George Eliot—of all people in 
the world!—“ never studied ’’; she wrote her books, 
unlike the logical Dickens and learned Dostoevsky, 
“ spontaneously, naturally.’’ Secondly, as I have said, 
she assumes without the slightest proof that these differ- 
ences are entirely the result of the fact that women, and 
not men, bear children, and that they are therefore 
immutable and eternal. She assumes precisely that fact 
which she sets out to prove. Those who disagree with her 
deny that the differences which can be observed between 
the average man and average woman are entirely the 
result of the physical fact of maternity; they deny that 
the male ideal of a womanly life which has been imposed 
on women for centuries is a good one, that it is socially 
useful or individually tolerable ; and they hold that most 
of the differences observable between the average man 
and the average woman are the results of the difference 
in ideals and conditions of life which have been imposed 
upon women for such ages. 
* * * 

I distrust all theories in politics and sociology which 
are based on assumptions that something or other— 
woman’s nature or human nature—is determined by the 


‘immutability of matter and is therefore immutable and 


eternally right and proper. I am quite sure that in 
some pleasant warm pool, some pre-historic crevice, of 
the new-born earth, millions of years ago, you might 
have found an intelligent and probably elderly ameba 
proving conclusively, by solemn assertion, that it was 
impossible for an ameba to change, that you cannot 
change ameeba nature, and that the pool being the best 
of all possible pools, the crevice the best of all possible 
crevices, and the ameeba the highest product of divine 
creation, it was only right and proper to leave every- 
thing alone. The elderly ameba may have been right in 
his final conclusion, but his premiss that the ameba 
nature was immutable has been proved false. 
* * * 


Mr. Ludovici’s conclusions seem to me to be as 
strained and false as his premisses. The book is not up 
to the standard set by others in this excellent little 
series. For three thousand years at least the theory of 
the physical degeneracy of the human race has attracted 
certain minds and formed the basis for all kinds of 
fantastic reasoning. It is the main premiss of Mr. Ludo- 
vici’s argument, but there is not a shadow of a reason 
given for believing it to be true. Why does Mr. Ludo- 
vici believe that the average male in Western Europe 
to-day has physically deteriorated? Because his teeth 
are stopped and he takes medicine? There are millions 
of people in Asia to-day who lead the kind of life which 
Mr. Ludovici recommends to us, but if he will examine 
the physique of the men and women he will find it vastly 
inferior to that of the population of a London or Man- 
chester slum. It may or may not be true that more 
people have bad sight now than in former times, but it is 
not proved by the fact that more people wear spectacles. 
Nor is there the slightest reason to believe that the 
modern man despises’ the body and has become so 
deteriorated physically that he is no longer sexually 
attractive to the modern woman—or that this will be 
cured if we cease wearing spectacles and put woman back 
in “ her place,’’ 7.¢., in subjection to the really “ manly 
man.” 

Leonarp Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 


THE RIDDLE OF THE PACIFIC, 


The Riddle of the Pacific. 

(Fisher Unwin. 30s.) 
THERE is a problem of the Pacific and there is a riddle of the 
Pacific: the problem is how the remarkably uniform Poly- 
nesian culture spreads itself through such a vast area. 
From New Zealand, far below the equator, to Hawaii above 
it, through thousands of miles of ocean, a single race has 
carried its food-plants and its bark-producing and fire-pro- 
ducing trees, with a body of myth so uniform that the same 
tales are related in New Zealand and in Hawaii with hardly 
a change even in names, and with a language that is—or 
rather that was before contact with Europeans brought new 
elements into it—intelligible to the New Zealander, the 
Hawaiian, the Tahitian, the Samoan, the Marquessan, and 
even the Easter Islander. That culture is as remarkable for 
its blanks as it is for its curious elaborations. 
nesian people did not possess the bow, and did not manufac- 
ture pottery. For a long period of time they must have 
been apart from other races, and it is natural to suppose that 
the racial type and the distinctive culture of this sea-faring 
and island-dwelling people were built up in one of the islands 
of the Pacific, and that subsequent emigrations from that 
island dispersed the people and the special culture they had 
created through all the islands of the Pacific. 

Where was the original island-home? Where was the 
fatherland of the Kanaka-Maori people? They themselves 
have given a name to their fatherland and have named at 
least two of the islands they came to after it. The father- 
land was Hawaiiki, say the New Zealanders and the 
Hawaiians, and one of the Samoan and one of the Hawaiian 
group keep the name. But where actually was Hawaiiki? 
Was it Tahiti or Samoa, Tonga or the Fiji Islands? Abra- 
ham Fornander tried, by following the native traditions, to 
indicate the centre from which was the dispersal, but the 
conclusions he put before us in “ The Polynesian Race ”’ do 
not win conviction. 

Professor Macmillan Brown, in other books than the 
one that is being reviewed, has dealt with the problem of the 
Polynesian dispersal. His theory about Hawaiiki is, at all 
events, an exciting one. We need never look on any map for 
the Polynesian fatherland, for it now lies beneath the Pacific 
Ocean. Hawaiiki gradually subsided, and during its sub- 
sidence parties on different sides of the islands organized 
emigrations from time to time, taking with them their food- 
plants, the taro, the ti, the banana, the yam, the trees out 
of which they got their bark-cloth and their fire-sticks, and 
the only animals they possessed, the pig, the dog, and the 
Polynesian rat. The gradual sinking of the fatherland would 
account for the deliberate character of the Polynesian emigra- 
tions into other islands, and also for a custom that might 
have been forced upon them by their narrowing home-land— 
infanticide ; it would also account for certain speech-changes. 

What Professor Macmillan Brown has written about his 
theory of the dispersal of the Polynesian people in ‘‘ The 
Languages of the Pacific” is implicit in his book about 
Easter Island, “The Riddle of the Pacific.” And the new 
book confirms the impression that ‘“ The Languages of the 
Pacific ” was sure to leave on a critical reader, the impres- 
sion that Professor Macmillan Brown is a guesser—brilliant, 
informed, and stimulating, but still a guesser. 

This is the riddle of the Pacific: on one of the most 
infertile of the smaller islands, on Easter Island, a thousand 
miles away from any land that we know to have been 
inhabited, there are hundreds of great images. They have 
been cut out of soft stone, it is true, but their. transportation 
from the place where they were carved out to the places 
where they now stand or lie fallen must have required a 
great labour supply. Moreover, the images could only have 
been taken down the mountain side by ropes and tackling, 
and there is no timber to make tackling ; Easter Island has 
no forests, and never had any forests. There are on the 
island, too, great foundation stones, tooled with care, that 
must have borne temporary structures that would have been 
used only during some largely attended ceremonials. 

The present inhabitants of Easter Island are of the same 
type as the people delineated in the images; they are Poly- 
nesians. But they have diverged from the general uni- 


By J. MACMILLAN BROWN. 


The Poly- ° 


formity : they know nothing of the great divinities of Poly- 
nesian mythology ; the deeds of the demi-god Maui, whose 
exploits are current all the way up from New Zealand to 
Hawaii, are unknown to them; the active government by 
Tapu chiefs is not in the system, or rather, in the lack of 
social system, that they possess. 

The mystery of the giant images and the mystery of the 
people’s divergence from a typical culture have a single 
solution, Professor Macmillan Brown maintains. The 


_ present inhabitants of the island are the descendants of the 


men who cut out and transported the images and laid the 
foundations of cut stones. They made the images for a 
master-race and as memorials to the warriors and rulers of 
that race. They themselves were a slave people, without 
chiefs, and knowing nothing of the higher Polynesian con- 
ceptions of divinity and the after-life—in fact, they were 
the Kanakas of their day. Growing little food upon the 
island, they were supplied from overseas by the race that 
kept them working on the memorials to their conspicuous 
dead; from overseas, too, came the timbers that went to 
make the tackling for the transportation of the images and 
the sharp tools for the cutting of the stone foundations. 
The work upon Easter Island was ended by a catastrophe— 
a catastrophe that left the labour gangs free but without 
food, the complete submergence of the archipelagoes that 
ringed Easter Island around. 

Did these archipelagoes form Hawaiiki? Professor Mac- 
millan Brown is not explicit upon this point, but surely we 
are justified in thinking that, when he indicates where the 
lost archipelagoes were in relation to Easter Island, he is 
indicating, too, the position of Hawaiiki in the Pacific— 
otherwise he would be giving to the Polynesians a succession 
of sinking fatherlands. These archipelagoes formed an 
imperial federation, he maintains, a federation that was 
powerful enough to make use of Easter Island as a mausoleum 
for its conspicuous dead, and to support the thousands of 
workers who, according to his theory, were needed for the 
carving out and the transportation of the giant images. 

But it is not enough for Professor Macmillan Brown’s 
theory that the archipelagoes that were the centre of imperia! 
power should go down into the Pacific: he has to connect 
with this catastrophe a traditional figure—Hotu Matua, the 
introducer of Polynesian food plants into the island and the 
establisher of whatever social system the islanders possess. 
Professor Macmillan Brown speaks of Hotu Matua as an 
imperial officer, and he writes about him in this way :— 

“ To reconcile the two versions [one that he came from 
the west, and the other that he came from the east] we 
must assume either that he was ruler of the whole circle 
of archipelagoes or that he was subordinate ruler of the 
western, and had been to the greater land to the east in 
order to report on the rebellion in his own particular section 
of the empire. The latter is more probable; and after con- 
sultation with his chief, he set out on his travels around 
the Pacific in order to find some other land to settle on 
like so many Polynesians before him, or perhaps to 
gather warriors from other groups to reinstate him in his 
satrapy.”’ 

All this, of course, is romantic conjecture ; no one can know 
anything of “ rebellions ” in the lost archipelagoes—-the very 
word carries a non-Polynesian suggestion, for the rising 
against chiefs with the power of tapu would be unthinkable 
to the Polynesian mind; the word “satrapy” is just as 
wrong in its implication. Indeed, there is every reason to 
regard Hotu Matua not as an individual, but as a 
summary of the culture-giving chiefs that the Easter 
Islanders knew of. The obvious meaning of the name is 
“ Ancestral Chief.” It is true that Polynesian names are 
capable of many interpretations, but if the interpretation 
that this name ordinarily bears is not to be given to it, 
Professor Macmillan Brown should have told us why another 
is to be preferred. 

In ‘The Riddle of the Pacific” Professor Macmillan 
Brown has dramatized a special theory of his own and has 
made out of it a work that might be called “ The Decline 
and Fall of Hawaiiki.” His is a very imaginative solution. 
But it is likely that any solution of this riddle of the mani- 
festation of great labours upon the most remote and the most 
infertile of islands would of necessity be imaginative. The 
real objection to his solution is that catastrophe to the home- 
land or even its gradual subsidence is never given as a 
reason for the emigrations in any of the Polynesian tradi- 
tions. This is not to deny that Pacific islands with Poly- 
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nesian populations upon them may have sunk in the ocean. 
But the sinking or the gradual subsidence of a main island 
or a group of islands is against the testimony of Polynesian 
tradition. 

And yet “The Riddle of the Pacific” is a fascinating 
book, and it is full of odd and interesting information about 
Polynesian life. I do not think that the riddle propounded 
by the giant images has been answered in it. But Professor 
Macmillan Brown has probably thrown out many clues for 
a solution of the riddle. 

Papraic CoLum. 


ANCIENT PIRATES. 


Piracy in the Ancient World: an Essay in Mediterranean 
History. By Henry A. OrMEROD, Professor of Greek in 
the University of Leeds, (University Press of Liverpoel and 
Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 

Tus is an admirable survey of a subject which has often 
been treated piecemeal, but never comprehensively on this 
scale in the light of the most recent knowledge—especially 
the knowledge obtained fram inscriptions, of which the 
author takes full advantage. It is only to be regretted that 
Professor Ormerod has not carried his narrative on, beyond 
the revival of piracy during the decline of the Roman Empire, 
into medieval and modern times. His incidental references 
indicate that he has researched into the history of the subject 
during this later period, and his occasional comparative 
treatment (e.g., of ancient and modern fortified villages in 
the Greek islands, or of the Augean sea-raids on Egypt in the 
thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.c. as compared with the 
Black Sea raids on the Roman Empire in the third century 
after Christ) makes the reader wish for a fuller study on 
these lines, taking into account the whole recorded history 
of the Mediterranean. Perhaps Professor Ormerod—like 
van Gelder, the historian of Rhodes—will present us even- 
tually with a second volume. Meanwhile, the temporary 
establishment of the “ freedom of the seas”’ by Augustus is 
the natural point at which to pause, since the first two 
centuries of the Roman Empire were perhaps the only time 
before the nineteenth century of our era in which the whole 
basin of the Mediterranean was effectively policed and made 
entirely safe for unarmed vessels. Professor Ormerod points 
out the curious fact that the Roman Empire did not attempt 
to suppress piracy in the Black Sea. In those waters the 
mischief flourished continuously, or at least intermittently— 
the Gothic raiders of the third century being succeeded by 
the Russian raiders of the ninth and the Cossack of the 
seventeenth—until the creation of a Russian Black Sea Fleet 
after 1774. It is noteworthy that, since the downfall of the 
Russian Empire in 1917, the Black Sea pirates have raised 
their heads again. The Laz free-booter of 1924, who plies 
his trade in a caique fitted with a petrol engine, has shown 
himself as capable as his ancient predecessors of turning to 
account the technique of the civilized society on which he 
preys. 

The general impression made by Professor Ormerod’s 
book is that the state of piracy offers the sociological his- 
torian a valuable index for estimating the comparative 
health or sickness of society in any given age. The various 
outbreaks of Mediterranean piracy seem to follow closely 
upon the successive crises and catastrophes in the life- 
history of civilized societies in the Mediterranean area. 
The period of interregnum, when the Egyptian and Minoan 
civilizations were decaying and Hellenic civilization was 
coming into being, was marked by piratical raids which 
developed into migrations. The disasters inflicted on the 
Phenicians by Assyrian militarism were followed by an 
outbreak of Greek piracy, until the Levant was pacified 
and reorganized by the Achemenid Empire. There was 
another outbreak after the Peloponnesian War, a worse 
outbreak after the career of Alexander (who destroyed the 
Persian Empire but did not live long enough to put anything 
positive in its place), and the worst of all after the fifty 
years (218-168 3.c.) during which Rome, in a series of 
destructive wars, acquired supremacy in the Mediterranean. 
The period between the humiliation of Rhodes after the 
Third Macedonian War and the establishment of an effec- 
tive Roman naval police after the Battle of Actium was the 
pirates’ golden age; and Professor Ormerod tells the amaz- 


ing story of how the Romans (already omnipotent but still 
demoralized by the ordeal of the Hannibalic War and not 
yet alive to their responsibilities) tolerated and even tacitly 
collaborated with the pirates of Cilicia. At this time, 
indeed, the methods and organization of the two parties 
strangely approximated to one another. The Pirate State 
had practically secured that sole supremacy on sea which 
the Roman State had secured on land, and both Powers 
were predatory. The Roman pro-pretor or tax-farming com- 
pany’s agent was as.great a financial scourge as the pirate 
chief; and, in a society whose economic life had come to 
rest on wholesale slave-labour, the Roman owner of plan- 
tations or ranches and the pirate slave-dealer were indis- 
pensable to one another. The conscience of Ancient Mediter- 
ranean society was still sufficiently sensitive to revolt against 
this state of affairs, and Professsor Ormerod describes the 
efforts—beginning in 102 3.c., culminating in Pompey’s 
campaign of 67 B.c., and completed by the naval organiza- 
tion of Augustus—by which Rome eventually repaired the 
mischief which she herself had let loose upon the world. 


Arnotp J. ToyNBEE. 


A TRAGIC BOYHOOD. 


Reminiscences of My Youth. By Maxim GorKI. 
by VERONICA DEWEY. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


Turs third volume of Gorki’s autobiography opens when, at 
the age of fifteen, he sets out for Kazan with the intention 
of studying at the University there; and it closes when, at 
the age of twenty-five, he is at last definitely embarked on 
a literary career. It covers, therefore, the most critical 
period of his life, and possibly the most dramatic. There is 
certainly no lack of incident. We watch the birth of his 


Translated 


‘political ideals, his attempt to commit suicide, his extra- 


ordinary years of vagabondage; we see him on the verge of 
insanity ; we follow the course of his first love and of his 
earliest attempts in writing; and yet, I confess, the record 
of all this has not for me the fascination of the two earlier 
books, and particularly of ‘‘ My Childhood.” It contains, 
for one thing, no portrait comparable to the portraits of the 
old grandfather and grandmother in that delightful first 
volume. Gorki’s manner of life—here to-day and gone 
to-morrow—was unfavourable to the formation of close 
attachments; his love affair is somehow curiously uncon- 
vincing ; and though these pages swarm with people, drawn, 
so far as externals go, with the vividness of a Daumier, they 
are not people who do or can produce individually a deep 
impression. They are the crew of which his earlier and best 
stories were made, but they are presented now without the 
romantic glamour that veiled, to some extent, the sordidness 
of even the most sordid of those tales. And they are depress- 
ing. If we are just, we cannot blame them; if we are 
humanitarians, we must pity them; but whether we are 
humanitarians or not, it is difficult to like them. They have 
been treated nearly as cruelly, nearly as unjustly, as we 
treat, say, our own worn-out beasts of burden; but the 
result is more disquieting. Vicious, superstitious, dishonest, 
they offer a spectacle of degradation which the imagination of 
Swift has hardly surpassed. And these are young Gorki’s 
teachers: “My Universities” is the Russian title of the 
book. 

The plan of studying at Kazan was, of course, no more 
than a dream. Even ordinary, healthy work was out of the 
question. Odd jobs picked up at the docks, work (fourteen 
hours a day) in a bakehouse ; and always the companionship 
of the dregs of society—thieves, prostitutes, procurers. 
Every kind of moral evil and stupidity flourishes in this 
dismal world ; the boy’s only spiritual and intellectual food 
is derived from a few books and the conversations of a few 
furtive revolutionaries. His attitude amid it all is aston- 
ishing ; there seems to be nothing but an eager curiosity— 
and then, when he is sixteen or seventeen, he shoots himself. 

So there was something else after all. The bullet passed 
not through his heart, however, as he had intended, but 
through one of his lungs, and after a month in hospital 
the old life begins once more. He goes from the town of 
Kazan to the village of Krasnovidov, and this pastoral experi- 
ment ends in murder, arson, and again homelessness. Life 
in the warehouses at Dobrink station is not much better; 
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it is merely that the people are perhaps a shade more civi- 
lized, and that at night, at Petrovski’s, there is music. The 
picture of these musical evenings is a strange one: the 
intense sadness of the Russian songs, the admirable singing, 
and then the incredible orgy that was the invariable con- 
clusion. 

A little later, in Moscow, he is equally unlucky. He 
falls into the hands of the lawyer Gladkov, the celebrated 
pianist Bragin, and one or two others. They take him to a 
room in w dosshouse. “ Mere indecency would hardly have 
caused me surprise, for I had seen too much of it under 
different forms. But the song these men were singing was 
abominable beyond words, and in its combination of shame- 
less words and forms revealed a truly devilish invention 
and an illimitable perversion of mind. Neither before nor 
since have I ever heard of anything more refinedly and hope- 
lessly perverted than the stream of poisonous filth which 
issued from these five throats and poured on to the man on 
the plank bed. There was no enthusiasm in what they did, 
only a sense of obligation. They were not amusing them- 
selves, they were celebrating a rite.’ : 

Yet through this tragic dawn—-this life that is like a foul 
swamp—we see the spirit, the mind of Maxim Gorki, eager, 
sensitive, reaching out passionately to what beauty there 
may be for him—the beauty of books, the beauty of music, 
the sad dark beauty of the Volga at night. Truly the soul 
is a hardy plant. That it should have found nourishment 
here, that it should have survived at all, appears miraculous. 


Forrest Rep. 


THE THEATRE OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


The Theatre: an Art and an Industry. By H. R. Barzor. 


(Labour Publishing Co. 2s, 6d.) 


The New World of the Theatre, 1923-4. By J. T. GREIN. 


With a Preface by G. K. CHEsTerTON. (Hopkinson. 165s. ) 


Wuart a chatter there is about the theatre! The number of 
books written on the subject is enormous; the amount of 
space devoted to it in the papers is extraordinary; large 
sections of the community must spend about eight hours a 
day merely talking about it, and nearly all the excitement is 
concentrated on two themes : (1) There is something radically 
wrong with the theatre. (2) Never were the prospects for the 
immediate future brighter. Here are two new books on this 
eternal theme. There is a lot of exciting material in Mr. 
Barbor’s pamphlet, consisting of articles from the ‘ New 
Age.”” Mr. Barbor’s main point is that the theatre would 
be in a better state if actors were paid better. In order to 
develop this theme he tells us at length the extremely inter- 
esting story of the struggle of the “ Actors’ Association ’’ with 
the managers’ trade union known as the “ Theatre Guild.” 
The struggle centres in the attempt to get a minimum 
wage of £3 a week, certainly a modest enough demand, The 
struggle is still continuing, and it is to be hoped that the 
Actors’ Association will shortly be successful. But that is 
not what is wrong with the theatre. The fault rather is 
that the methods of managers are crude and unsophisticated, 
and the actors and actresses have strange and traditional 
ideas of how the King’s English should be spoken on the 
stage. The French stage is certainly far from perfect, but 
it is better than the English, and also worse paid. I was 
told that an actress whom I had just seen taking quite an 
important part at a flourishing highbrow theatre in Paris 
was being paid 300 francs a month. After all, it depends on 
taste. Sir Frank Benson has been one of the chief enemies 
of the Actors’ Association, but Mr. Barbor covers him with 
artistic wreaths, and says that nobody has ever turned out a 
more magnificent set of actors. Other people will say that 
once a man or woman has had the misfortune of being trained 
by Sir Frank Benson, he or she will never be fit to appear 
in serious plays again, so distasteful are the mannerisms 
acquired in the process. Let us hope that Mr. Barbor’s book 
will assist the ‘‘ profession” to get their modest and well- 
deserved £3 a week, but we can hardly hope to notice any 
improvement on the stage. The tradition of Sir Frank Benson 
and the prestige of Miss Sybil Thorndike, who contributes 
a “foreword,” are too great. 

What is really wrong with the theatre artistically can 
be deduced from Mr. Grein’s sheaf of papers: ‘‘ Why 
‘Angelo’ and ‘Trespassers’ failed,” “Gladys Cooper's 


‘ Magda,’” and so on and soon. That is what is wrong with 
the theatre, the silly things that are staged, and even thought 
intelligent. Mr. Grein is an old hand at dramatic criticism ; 
he is a distinguished light of that corporation of which I am 
a very humble member ; but in spite of my respect for him, 
I have not found his book very interesting, because he has 
nothing interesting about which to write. He keeps up a 
vivacious chatter about small subjects: about reading plays, 
whether critics can or cannot make actresses famous or plays 
successful. But for all Mr. Grein’s vivacity, the subject palls. 
It is all so extremely unimporiant. This absorption in the 
trifling becomes intolerable. Should actors feel what they 
act? It is a very interesting problem in esthetics. Diderot 
wrote sublimely on it. Here we are reduced to tittle-tattle on 
the subject by Mr. Godfrey Tearle, Mr. George Grossmith, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Casson. But this has got nothing 
to do with art or the drama or the theatre. It is more like 
an advertising office, with everybody talking about themselves 
all day long for fear they may be forgotten. If they were, we 
might perhaps then get on to the “New World of the 
Theatre,” in which apparently everybody is tremendously 
interested. 
Feancis BIRRELL. 


THE SUDAN. 


Par Away Up the Nile. By J. G. Mituais, F.Z.S. (Long- 
mans. 30s.) 

The Vast Sudan. By Major A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 
F.R.G.S., F.R.P.S. (Arrowsmith. 21s.) 


THESE two books, to which recent events have given a topical 
interest that neither authors nor publishers could have 
foreseen, are not only curiously alike in general outline, 
but have strange similarities of style. Though neither of 
the writers is mainly concerned with politics, both of them 
give a succinct history of the Sudan, which, in Major Dug- 
more’s words, ‘‘ has been the scene of perhaps more human 
misery than has ever failen to the lot of any country.” 
Slavery and the lust for gold made it for thousands of years 
“a country whose inhabitants could not call their souls their 
own,” and “never until the British took the reins of power 
has the Sudan had a chance to develop its resources, nor has 
there been fair play or safety and happiness for the people.” 
Mr. Millais shares all Major Dugmore’s enthusiasm for the 
beneficent results of British rule, which, he says, the natives 
have come positively ‘‘to love.” There is, we admit, much 
in both these volumes which should be pondered by the 
anti-Imperialist. But the authors’ arguments would be 
more persuasive if they were expressed in less uncomprom- 
ising terms. Major Dugmore’s statement of them is, to 
our mind, the more bearable of the two, reflecting as it does 
a sincere and humane idealism. We do not question the 
sincerity of Mr. Millais; but his cocksure, “ common-sense ” 
attitude, with its insistence upon the governing capabilities 
of the public-school athlete, and its ridicule of “ narrow- 
chested theorists,” provokes a spiritual, if not a rational, 
disagreement. Furthermore, the plea which both authors 
make for the continuance of British power in the Sudan is, 
perhaps, a little too naively associated in their minds with 
the possibilities of the Sudan as a cotton-growing country, 
and with the cheerful prospect of ousting American com- 
petition. In connection with the cotton-growing resources 
of the Sudan, it should be said, in passing, that both 
volumes offer interesting descriptions of the great irrigation 
schemes now in course of construction. 

It would be unfair, however, to dwell too much upon 
the political aspect of these two extraordinarily lively and 
fascinating books. Merely as entertaining records of adven- 
ture, full of humour and high spirits, they are both deserv- — 
ing of the warmest praise. But each is, in fact, a serious 
contribution to our knowledge of the vast, mosquito-haunted 
tracts of the Sudan, their geology, their primitive tribes 
with their strange customs, their flora, and, above all, their 
fauna. Wide and similar as are their other interests, our 
two authors are most at home in writing of the bird and 
animal life of the swamp and the desert. It is true that 
their manner of approach is different. Mr. Millais is a 
typical game-hunter, priding himself on a good shot, and 
taking more pleasure in a dead buffalo or antelope than in a 
live one. Major Dugmore, on the other hand, went to the 
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Sudan as a film-photographer, and endured amazing dis- 
comforts and risks in order to catch the living grace of 
wild creatures. Both writers ada much to detailed, scien- 
tific knowledge, and if any generalization about their dif- 
ferences must be attempted, it may be said that, while 
Mr. Millais is the more precise in statement, Major Dug- 
more has the subtler gift of suggesting atmosphere. And 
brilliant and buoyant as are Mr. Millais’s pages, Major Dug- 
more has the finer touch of humour, which is revealed most 
happily of all in his description of the ruses to which he 
was compelled to resort when, attempting to secure film- 
scenes in the streets of Omdurman, he was impeded by an 
ever-growing crowd of curious natives. Both volumes are, 
however, of such rare merit that any discrimination between 
them is merely a matter of the reader’s personal tempera- 
ment. 

A final tribute must be paid to the illustrations. Here, 
again, it would be difficult to say whether the palm should 
be awarded to Major Dugmore’s exquisite photographs, or 
to the sketches made by Mr. Millais and his son. Both 
authors apologize for a lack of realism in certain pictures, 
owing to their unwillingness to bring the blush to modest 
cheeks by portraying some of the Sudan natives in their 
normal state of stark nudity. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LYRICS. 


Forgotten Lyrics of the Bighteenth Century. Edited by 
OswaLbD Dovaury, B.Litt. (Witherby. 10s. 6d.) 


THERE is only one fault to be found with this book, and that 
is that it is too short. It is an agreeable happening for a 
reviewer to be thus able to speak of a book. For, in an age so 
filled, as Tommy Nash had it, “‘ with the wild fowl of good 
wits,” the critic is too often likely to be wearied in his labour. 
We have been in no wise wearied with Mr. Doughty’s pleas- 
ing anthology (he modestly claims no more than this in his 
preface) of eighteenth-century lyrics, and his commentary 
upon them. As we wished that the book, as a whole, had 
been longer, we also wish that Mr. Doughty’s own notes had 
been fuller. But as this book is in the nature of an appendix 
to a former one, “ English Lyrics in the Age of Reason,” it is 
perhaps unfair to demand a greater share of the author's 
comment. 

That many of the lyrics quoted by Mr. Doughty should 
have been forgotten is but proof of how the fog of Roman- 
ticism obscured the critical vision. Yet the interest herein 
taken by an English scholar may be symptomatic of a dis- 
pelling of these mists and a renewed delight in the work of 
the eighteenth century. 

It was, to be sure, an age of reason; of delight in the 
common things of life; in which content was to be preferred 
to discontent; unity to variety; proportion to splendour. 
It was not yet an age that could cry :— 

‘* Let us give up, go down; she will not care, 
Though all the stars made gold of all the air,” 
but John Scott, the Quaker, “ tending his garden, or wander- 
ing by the green lanes and quiet streams of Amwell,” could 
write :— 
“Take hence this tuneful trifler’s lays! 
I’ll hear no more the unmeaning strain 
Of Venus’ loves and Cupid’s darts, 
And killing eyes, and wounded hearts ; 
All flattery’s round of fulsome praise, 
All falsehood’s cant of fabled pain. 


‘*Bring me the Muse, whose tongue has told 
Love’s genuine plaintive tender tale ; 
Bring me the Muse, whose ‘sounds of woe 
*Midst death‘s dread scenes so sweetly flow, 
When friendship’s faithful breast lies cold, 
When beauty'’s blooming cheek is pale. 


‘* Bring these—I like their grief sincere ; 
It soothes my sympathetic gloom ; 
For, oh! love’s genuine pains I’ve borne, 
And death’s dread rage has made me mourn; 
I’ve wept o’er friendship’s early bier, 
And dropped the tears on Feauty’s tomb.” 


A poet of an earlier age had written : — 


‘* Bid me to live and I will live 
Thy protestant to be,” 


but William Somerville was still able to write :— 


“Tf this pale rose offend your sight, 
It in your bosom wear; 
Twill blush to find itself less white, 
And turn Lancastrian there.’’ 


A latter-day poet was able to apostrophize a bird in 
immortal verse, but Richard Graves, in his “ Invitation to 
the Feathered Race ” :— 

‘*Let then this league betwixt us made 
Our mutual interests guard, 
Thine be the gift of fruit and shade, 
Your songs be my reward,”’ 
may well have been more popular with the birds than any 
poet who found it more than ever sweet to die while he 
listened to the nightingale. 

There is Dyer’s “ Grongar Hill,” which is too long to be 
quoted, but which we are grateful to Mr. Doughty for quot- 
ing in part: regretful only that he has not done so in full; 
and many more poems we would like to repeat here, were it 
not detracting from the reader’s enjoyment in finding these 
for himself in Mr. Doughty’s delightful pages. 

Mr. Doughty, very properly, closes with Mrs. Barbauld’s 
unforgotten lines :— 

“Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; ~ 

Say not Good-night, but in some brighter clime, 

Bid me Good-morning ”’ ; 
and ends by hoping that some readers “may find an occa- 
sional poem interesting, imaginatively stimulating perhaps, 
bringing to them glimpses of ‘old unhappy far-off things and 
battles long ago’; of departed happiness also, of dancing 
feet and bright eyes. . . . For as the shell retains its ocean 
murmur, so these forgotten verses of long-dead poets bear 
the muted music of a world now silent beneath the lightly 
scattered dust of Time.” 

And Mr. Doughty adds he will not quarrel with the reader 
who thinks these lyrics unworthy of resurrection. Anyhow, 
we shall. 


NAVAL HISTORY, 


The Naval Side of British History. 
CALLENDER. (Christophers. 8s. 6d.) 


PxoFEssOR CALLENDER has the courage of the enthusiast. Into 
some three hundred pages he has undertaken to compress the 
whole story of British sea-power from the fifteenth century 
to the close of the late war. So gallant an enterprise deserves 
a sympathetic reception, and Professor Callender should be 
assured of many readers, for despite the growth of our naval 
literature in recent years, there was unquestionably room for 
a popular yet authoritative one-volume narrative. 

In many respects Professor Callender is excellently quali- 
fied for his task. He has knowledge, enthusiasm, and 
scholarship. His style may at times be too picturesque for 
some tastes; but it is often really vivid, and it makes his 
book very good reading. Further, the book is admirably 
conceived. It presents no mere string of unrelated episodes, 
but a serious attempt to trace the development of material 
and technique, the relations between commerce and sea- 
power, and the reactions of sea-power and policy. It devotes 
attention to the pay and status of the seaman, the growth of 
naval administration, and the improvement of signalling, as 
well as to battles and cruises. 

It cannot be said that the execution is altogether on a 
par with the conception. Professor Callender has the defects 
of his qualities, and those defects are accentuated when work- 
ing within narrow limits of space. His love of vivid con- 
trast leads him to heighten his high lights and deepen his 
shadows to an extent that sometimes interferes seriously with 
the truth of the picture. To take a single instance, his 
account of the Armada will correct many false ideas as to its 
strength, but a reader with no previous knowledge would 
certainly get the impression that the Armada carried no 
heavy guns at all. Moreover, he is so anxious to do justice 
to men he conceives to have been unjustly treated, that he is 
apt to exalt them into heroes, and no one would gather from 
his pages the real weight of professional criticism on Byng, 
Matthews, and Calder. In bringing out Kempenfelt’s ser- 
vices to the development of signalling, he does real injustice, 
by omission, to Knowles, Popham, and Howe. 


By GEOFFREY 
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January Books 
The Vanished Cities of Arabia (lus 25]-) Mrs. Steuart Erskine 


A wonderful picture of the ruins of a past civilization (Just published) 

Eleonora Dusé, the story of her life (Ilus21/-) Jeanne Bordeux 
The first book to appear in English on the famous tragedienne Just published 

Count Molé (1815-1817) The Life and Memoirs of (Vol 2) (8 Illus 18]-) 
Petticoats and politics brought Count Molé to the fore Ed by Marquis de Noailles 


Modern Auction Bridge (Illus 7/6 net) Ernest Bergholt 
The author is perhaps the greatest authority on Bridge to-day 


Knowledge is Power (New ed 10/6 net) Sir Philip Gibbs 


A collection of those essays which helped to make the author famous 


My Reminiscences (2 vols illus 36/-) Prince Serge Wolkonsky 
Intimate and spirited pictures of Russian life during the last sixty years 


Life in the Occupied Area : (18]- net) Katharine Tynan 
A famous author’s impressions of a visit to the Ruhr area, unprejudiced in their kindly sentiment 


Geor ge W yndham, the Life and Letters of (Illus 42]-) by Col. Guy Wyndham 
The intimate biography of a charming and well-known figure—from 1863-1913 
Mainly Victorian (/ilus 18]-) Stewart Ellis 
Delightful literary essays for those who like browsing off the highways of literature. 
Parts in the Revolution (Jus 18]-) G. Lendtre 
Can we ever read enough of the greatest revolution the world has known ? 

Queer Fish (Frontispiece 18/- net) John C. Goodwin 
Crooks, actors, prize-fighters, novelists, mob-orators, all go to the making of this delightful caviare 
Facts and Ideas (New ed 10/6 net) Sir Philip Gibbs 

Essays on literature, life, art, and history Author of “‘ The Middle of the Road.” (45 thous’ 


Turf Memoirs of Sixty Years (/ilus 18]-) Alexander Scott 
These memories of racing during the ’sixties and ’seventies will appeal to all lovers of the Turf 


Dogs & I (Cheap edition 7/6 net) Major Harding Cox 


“Certainly a remarkable book both for its wide range and its intimate knowledge ”—71mes 


e 
Recently Published Books 
2 vol: By th th f ‘* Embas- 
In My Tower (itu 42}. ie of Other Days” (ath 2) Walburga Lady Paget 
“ Vivacity, penetration and wit . . . a volume of absorbing appeal ”"—Sun Times 


Gen. Sir John Cowans, G.C.B. (2 vols Iilus 42/-) intr by F»M. Sir Wm Robertson 
“A most interesting and valuable account of the great soldier ”—Diy Maz 


Asmodeus ; or, the Devil on Two Sticks (ees) colour by Kitty Shannon 


“Gay and amusing.”—Truth “A gift book of special merit ”"—Country Life (21/-) 







































































Annals of an Active Life (2 vols Illus 42/-) Gen the Rt Hon Sir Nevil 
“A record of which any man might be proud ’’—English Review M d: Bt., G.C.M.G. 
“ Should place him high among the chroniclers of his times ”»—D. Mail Macready, KC.B. 
Some Reminiscences (Illus 18]-) Sir Lionel Phillips, Bt. 
“A fascinating book . . . full of life and bonhomie ”—Observer 
Beau Brummell (lus 21]-) Lewis Melville 
“ An entertaining narrative "— Yorks Post “ Will entertain all”—T7.P.’s Weekly 
Ten Years After (3rd. ed.) (7/6) Sir Philip Gibbs 


“‘ Will appeal to the generous sentiments of thousands ”"—Diy News 
Memoirs of Sir Hugh McCalmomt, K.c.B.,C.V.0. (ittus 21/-) Edited by Maj-Gen Sir 


e. E. Callwell, K.C.B. 
“ Avery variedlife . . . tellsagoodstory "—Sunday Times 


Rogues and Scoundrels (ius 18/-) Philip W. Sergeant 


“‘ The book is history in its most entertaining form ”—Referee 


Peggy: the story of one score years and ten (18/-) Peggy Webling 




















“ Excellent reading . . . written with quiet humour and grace of style’”—Bookman 
Vol IV of the Farington Diary (ius 21/-) Ed by James Greig 
“The period covered by Vol IV is one of the most momentous and memorable ”—Morning Post 
Natural History of British Butterflies ‘ F. W. Frohawk, 
(2 vols Illustrated &6 6s) M.B.0.U., F.E.S, 
“This fascinating work . . . a book of engrossing charm”—Morning Post 
The Romance of Empire (a new edition 10/6) Sir Philip Gibbs 


Sir Philip handles his great theme in a manner fitted to arouse our enthusiasm 
" Days of a Knight (itus 21/-) Sir Charles A. Payton, M.V.O. (“Sarcelle”) 
“He gives a vivid and interesting account of his adventures "—Sunday Times 


, (18/-) “A book of very special interest ”"—Unio ‘ 
The Pope “A big book on a big subject ’’—Catholic Herald Jean Carrere 
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The faults of the book, however, are faults of detail, and 
it would be unfair and uncritical to stress them. As a 
general picture of the development of British sea-power, of 
how that power has been used, and what it has meant to 
Great Britain and the world at large, the book attains a high 
level of interest and value. It deserves to be widely read, 
and it should do much to correct the distortions of the 
ordinary historical text-books on naval affairs. It may be 
added that the get-up, and particularly the illustrations, are 
wonderfully good at the price. 

C. Ernest Fayte. 





ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


“THe GROWTH OF THE MIND, AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD- 
Psycno.ocy,” by Professor K. Koffka (Kegan Paul, 15s.), 
a new volume in “ The International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy, and Scientific Method,” is an interesting and 
important book. The author is an exponent of the school of 
“ Gestalt-Psychologie.”” Another volume by an exponent 
of this school, “ The Mentality of Apes,’ by W. Kohler, is 
also promised in the same series. ‘“ The Belief in Immor- 
tality,” Vol. III., by Sir J. G. Frazer (Macmillan, 18s.), 
deals with the beliefs of the Micronesians. The book is 
based upon lectures delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
a fourth volume is to follow and will deal with the belief in 
immortality and worship of the dead among the Indonesians. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul’s series ‘“‘ The History of Civiliza- 
tion” is extremely ambitious, but the volumes so far pub- 
lished have reached a very high standard. “The Earth before 
History,” by Edmond Perrier (15s.), is the first volume in 
the Pre-History section, and deals with the origin of man 
and of life. ‘“ The Threshold of the Pacific,” by C. E. Fox, 
with a Preface by G. Elliot Smith (18s.), belongs to the 
Historical Ethnology section, and is devoted to an account 
of the people of San Cristoval, one of the Solomon Islands, 
and of their customs, magic, and religion. 

“ Relativity and Common Sense,” by F. M. Denton 
(Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d.), is another attempt 
to make the meaning of relativity understandable of the 
ordinary man. Mr. Denton does not pretend that it is 
possible to explain the relativity theory in “ common-sense” 
terms, but he claims to do so “in reasonable terms such as 
may be followed by anyone who knows a little science and 
a little mathematics.” 

‘Knowledge and Virtue,” by P. N. Waggett (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 10s. 6d.), contains The Hulsean Lectures, 
1920-1921. Dr. Waggett argues that the state of the world 
has disappointed the hopes of the war period, and that the 
only cure for the evils which stand in the way of permanent 
peace is religious knowledge. ‘“ Gambling and Betting,” by 
R. H. Charles (Clark, 1s. 6d.), is a short study dealing with 
the origin of gambling and betting and their relation to 
morality and religion. Dr. Charles looks to religion as the 
effective instrument for the elimination of the gambling 
spirit. 

“ Meister Eckhart,” a translation with some omissions 
and additions, by C. de B. Evans (Watkins, 20s.), deserves 
notice. Eckhart is one of the most important of the mystics. 
and Mr. Evans here gives us the result of eighteen years’ 
research. He claims that his book contains “ at least three 
times the amount of what has hitherto been known.” 





NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Romance and Jane Weston. By RICHARD Pryce. (Collins, 


7s. 6d.) 

One could have wished the first part of Mr. Pryce’s title 
away, or, at any rate, its consequence. “Jane Weston ”’ 
is a painstaking, delicate study of a woman living in a quiet 
country village, who has come upon the “ dangerous ’’ years 
and realized that her life has remained unfulfilled. The 
grey incipient tragedy, so frequent, quickly vanishes. 
“Romance ”’ is a rather obvious story of coincidence. Jane 
has treasured up the memory of a casual meeting with a 


man at Brighton. She meets him again in London, but 
believes that he loves her friend Betty, a very modern type, 
with whom she is well contrasted. Jane faces a situation 
emotionally strange to her, and one which chan and 
deepens her being. But, of course, the man has really loved 
her all these years, and had been seeking for her, and, of 
course, there is an affecting meeting and heart-to-heart 
talk. Soa very promising study in grey becomes a common- 
place story of rosy coincidence and easy idealism, which 
should make for popularity. 


_ * * * 
Pearls of Desire. By AUSTIN SMALL. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


This is an excellent adventure story of hidden treasure 
in the tradition of “Q”’ rather than of R. L. S., or, in 
other words, on the principle that you cannot have too much 
of a good thing. So when chapter one is over, Peter Lan- 
gard and his squat friend Cardinal have succeeded, despite 
their paragraphic and excessive sea-language, in thrashing a 
wicked Dutch planter on a lonely Pacific isle, in rescuing a 
native princess, and in solving the cipher of a document 
relating to a collection of pearls concealed by the obligin 
Captain Kidd. The treasure hunt is pleasingly complicate 
by the irascible Dutchman and the Chinese pirates with 
whom he is hand in glove. Welcome comic relief is provided 
by the alcoholic craving of the pilot, Jimpanee Jim. 
Typhoon frustrates the pursuers, and a minor earthquake 
helps the treasure-seekers, in an overwhelming climax. 
Langard discovers on the island another pearl, unmen- 
tioned in the chart, beyond price, and of which it would 
be unfair to reveal the romantic and surprising nature. 


* * * 


The New Candide. By Joun Cournos. 


7s. 6d.) 


Comparisons being odious, it would be unwise to solicit 
the opinions of Cunégonde and Pangloss upon their Ameri- 
can modernization. This, at least, is up-to-date comedy, 
facetious, volatile, post-war; Carl van Vechten has more 
colour, Aldous Huxley less sophistication. Mr. Cournos 
reverses the conventions very prettily and almost morally 
in his zeal, in telling how Peter Pock, Junior, arrived with 
his Mentor, Rufus Gabbe, M.A., in Paris to study the 
philosophy of “ Things as they Are,” quickly and appar- 
ently lost his Puritanic birthright and his ideal memory 
of the innocent Georgina, joined up in the War, was dis- 
illusioned by violence, women, and politics, and set out on a 
fantastic search for reality. In Dublin, Peter was awakened 
by intrusive gunmen, who discoursed in Syngesque terms ; 
in England he fell into the amorous arms of a higher- 
thought group, and in Bolshevik Russia he was deprived of 
his clothes, and, for the third time, of his wife’s honour. 
In the end, he returned to the New World to cultivate the 
paternal pig-factory. It is a rapid, brilliant satire, more 
indecorous than philosophic, but edifying, surely, in its 
traditional conclusion. 


(Bodley Head. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


What I Remember. By MILLICENT GARRET’ FAWCETT. 
(Fisher Unwin, 12s, 6d.) 


All the world knows Mrs. Fawcett, the pioneer, the 
champion of women’s rights. But not everybody remembers 
that she was also the wife of the blind Postmaster-General, 
the distinguished Cambridge economist Henry Fawcett. Yet 
it is from those distant years that we extract some of the 
most amusing stories of her strenuous career. Perhaps it 
is partly that Cambridge in the ’sixties can hardly be called 
strenuous. Oddities and habits had lingered on undis- 
turbed from the eighteenth century. The laws of precedence 
were strictly observed. Ladies left the dining-room in the 
order of their husbands’ degrees. Even the pews were 
labelled so as to separate the various academic ranks in 
their devotions. Wine, of course, was still held in the 
highest esteem. At Trinity Hall four wine-glasses stood 
beside each plate. ‘No doubt you have wondered, Mrs. 
Faweett,’”’ said the Rev. Henry Latham, “that I am not 
offering my friends hock.” But only himself and her hus- 
band could appreciate it. Mrs. Geldart’s loyalty was such 
that Princess Louise’s marriage to Lord Lorne seemed to 
her a catastrophe. And the college cook dared insert among 
other loyal soups “ Potage Princess Louise’’! “I will not 
have it. I never have approved of that marriage,’’ she 
exclaimed. People like that are not made now, says Mrs. 
Fawcett ; and we confess to some regret when it is time to 
leave them in order to plunge into the stir and strife of 
modern polities. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


CONVERSION LOAN PROSPECTS—THE RISE 


HREE hundred and sixty-five representative Stock 
Exchange securities showed a net increase in 
market valuation of 4.1 per cent. over the past 

twelve months. That is the calculation of the “ Bankers’ 
Magazine.’’ The total valuation was £6,518 millions on 
December 17th, as against £6,256 millions on December 
17th, 1923, an increase of £262 millions. Of this total 
increase only £64 millions (a rise of 1.5 per cent.) 
occurred in the fixed-interest stocks, while £197 millions 
(a rise of 9.4 per cent.) occurred in variable-dividend 
securities. A year ago City opinion favoured activity in 
the variable-dividend list rather than in gilt-edged securi- 
ties. To-day everyone in the City seems convinced that 
better trade is coming, and that the variable-dividend 
list will continue on its upward journey. Yet on the other 
question, whether gilt-edged securities of the long-dated 
variety will fall or rise in the immediate future, opinion 
is sharply divided. 


The test case is the new issue of 34 per cent. Conver- 
sion Loan for which the Chancellor has called for tenders. 
No indication has been given of the amount of subscrip- 
tions required. It may be that the Chancellor will take 
all that he can get, and make his allotments in full. It is, 
of course, understood that the issue will be utilized to re- 
deem the unconverted 5# per cent. Exchequer Bonds, about 
£534 millions, that mature at the end of the month, but 
there are also the 5 per cent. 5-15 year Treasury Bonds, 
£23,428 ,470, that have been called for redemption this 
year, and the 5 per cent. National War Bonds that 
mature (if unconverted into 5 per cent. War Loan) in 
April and September. Hence the Chancellor may require 
anything from £50 to £70 millions. It is suggested that 
even this 34 per cent. Conversion issue will be “ stagged.”’ 
In the first place, the minimum price at which tenders 
will be accepted is 774, and subscribers will probably 
tender for different amounts at different prices, so that 
the aggregate of subscriptions may appear large on 
paper. In the second place, if the 34 per cent. Conver- 
sion Loan was worth 78 13-16 the day previous to the 
Treasury announcement—and it must be remembered 
that there is a sinking fund which is applied regularly in 
the purchase of the stock so long as the price remains 
under 90—it is argued that it will go back to that figure 
when the new stock has been digested. In the third 
place, both old and new issues will be marked ex dividend 
within six weeks. Finally, there are believers in the 
destiny of Mr. Churchill to reduce the income tax, the 
mere talk of which would cause gilt-edged securities to 
rise. Here, it is thought, are attractions enough for the 
professional “ stag,’’ and if the genuine investor is, in 
addition, attracted by the idea that interest rates, taking 
a long view, will fall, then the new issue should be a 
complete success. On the other hand, the quite contrary 
opinion is held that interest rates will not fall but rise 
in the near future. There are those who see dearer money 
in the return of sterling to its gold parity. It is at least 
probable that the return to gold will involve the main- 
tenance of the Bank Rate at a level higher than the 
Federal Reserve rates, and it is also probable that those 
rates will not remain long at their present low levels. 
Moreover, there is the expectation of increasing trade 
demands for credit, and of the unloading by the large 
industrial concerns of their gilt-edged investments in 
order to realize more working capital for their business. 
These considerations, pointing to a fall in long-dated 
gilt-edged securities in the near future, would offer little 
inducement to the average investor to subscribe. Possibly 
the average investor will sit quietly on the fence, which 
he can do by holding the short-dated 5 per cent. War 
Loan, and see how interest rates move within the next 
six months, and whether any announcement will shortly 
be made about the future of the pound sterling. On the 
whole, we think that the market, taking a short, profes- 
sional view, will see to it that the new issue of 34 per 
cent. Conversion is a success. 


IN VARIABLE-DIVIDEND SECURITIES—OILS. 


Returning to that appreciation of £197 millions 
last year in the variable-dividend securities, there is 
a maxim that when markets are tending upward, the 
leaders of a group generally give good results to the 
investor. From that point of view it may be of interest 
to compare the following prices of industrial companies 
having a capitalization of over £20,000,000 (apart from 
Levers, whose ordinary shares are held privately). 

Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1923. 1924. 

Imperial ‘Tobacco tl 69/3 88/9 

British American Tob. ... 99/3 110/- 


Shell ss 
Anglo-Persiain e ae a 3 1542 
Notes & Debs. 
Courtaulds ves iw 69/14 
J. and P. Coats ... - 61/6 63/9 
Vickers ne es as . 12/- 
Debs. 


Rise 
or Fall. 
+19/6 
+10/9 


Capital. 
£ 


+ 9/44 
+2/3 
—2/0 


Dunlop Rubber 10/3 +1/9 


Debs. 


Representative oil shares did not last year have 
such a large percentage rise as other speculative shares. 
On balance they showed an increase in market valuation 
over the year of 11.7 per cent., and this increase was 
practically made in the last few months. In contrast 
the oil share market on the New York Exchange has 
shown exceptional activity. The trouble is that the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange is none too familiar with the facts 
of the oil industry. It recently became optimistic when 
the tape machine registered an advance in the price of 
Pennsylvania crude oil, regardless of the fact that Penn- 
sylvania crude is an exceptional oil which is no real index 
of the economic conditions of the American oil industry 
as a whole: The Stock Exchange will probably become 
depressed when it is known that the newly discovered 
oilfield in Texas is capable of producing 100,000 to 
200,000 barrels a day of high-grade oil. In our view, 
while no immediate rebound in oil prices is to be ex- 
pected, there need be no fear of another price depres- 
sion. There is nothing to indicate that the increase in 
the new supply of oil this year, even allowing for the 
new oilfield, will be much greater than is required to 
meet an increase in consumption. The oil industry is 
slowly recovering its economic equilibrium. Last year 
the surplus of oil- created in the United States, where 
80 per cent. of the world’s oil is handled, was only about 
one-third of the surplus created in 1923. In other 
words, the oil industry went about two-thirds of the 
way towards balancing demand and supply. The year 
closed with stocks in America estimated at about 
500,000,000 barrels, which, at the 1924 rate of consump- 
tion, are the equivalent of seven and a-half months’ 
supply. These stocks are not an unreasonable load to 
carry in view of the greater demand for oil, both in 
America and Europe. The consumption of oil in Europe 
is, in fact, increasing at an exceptional rate. Germany 
is once more becoming a large oil consumer. So great 
is the demand from Central and Southern Europe that 
oil prices have been advancing in Roumania, while pro- 
duction has been rising. If it be true that the oil in- 
dustry begins the New Year with a much better prospect 
than it had twelve months ago, the investor should, 
nevertheless, be careful to confine his attention to the 
leading companies that are not only engaged in produc- 
tion but in selling the refined oil commodity to the 
consumer. There is no more speculative group than the 
oil-producing companies. Few investors, as was apparent 
in the Mexican Eagle case, know when to sell a highly 
speculative share. It is clearly safer to adhere to the 
large oil organizations which stand out in the industrial 
class. Of these, Shells have risen about 14s. since we 
first called attention to them in Tue Nation of October 
25th, but it is improbable that the upward movement 
has yet spent itself. 








